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THE RISE OF A CHRISTIAN HIERARCHY. 


In the year sixty-six, the last of the reign of Nero, (such is the 
tradition of the Catholic Church,) Saint Peter was crucified in 
Rome. Over his place of martyrdom, in later ages, St. Peter’s 
Church was erected, and Christians took no unworthy pleasure in 
building it from the materials furnished by the circus of Nero. 
One thousand and seven years after the death of the humble 
Apostle, Gregory VIL was raised to the Papal chair. Peter was a 
self-denying teacher of divine truth: his successor was the sove- 
reign of kings. He deposed the Emperor of Germany; England, 
under William the Conquerer, payed him an annual tribute; he 
claimed Spain as the property of the Church, and the throne of 
Russia was accepted by the heir apparent as his gift. The Apos- 
tle exhorted all men to believe the Gospel and repent: his, so 
called, successor in St. Peter’s chair, commanded mankind to bow 
down to the laws of the Vatican, under pain of the dungeon or the 
stake. Peter was a fisherman of the Galilean lake, a humble 
Apostle of the meek and lowly Jesus: his successor was a great 
spiritual and temporal potentate. Christ had forbidden his follow- 
ers to use the sword: the Pope was attended by body guards when 
he worshipped, he raised troops, sent out armies, and took sides in 
almost every war of Europe. 
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How came about this strange transformation? We see that 
Church government, which in its origin was so simple, grow up in 
a few centuries to be a universal despotism. We propose in these 
remarks to give some account of the growth of Church power, 
from the time of the Saviour till it was consolidated and organized. 
The history of the Christian hierarchy is a melancholy one. It is 
the history of ambition veiled under the pretence of humility—of en- 
croachment, often of fraud and persecution and violence—of 
Heaven’s truth perverted into the means of spiritual tyranny—of 
unscrupulous art taking advantage of superstitious fear—of a re- 
ligion intended to make the soul free, made a chain and a snare 
for the soul. It is a history, to read which makes us think worse 
of human nature. Yet it is well worth our reading as a warning 
and a safeguard. For a thousand years the most momentous 
events and important relations of Europe revolved around this 
question of Church power. 

What was the form of Church government which Christ or his 
Apostles established? This question has a practical interest, for 
different churches—the Greek, the Catholic, the Presbyterian, the 
Episcopalian, and we know not how many others—have claimed, 
each that its mode of Church government is of divine origin. Nay ; 
in our own day, we hear on every side these claims of rival churches. 

Did our Saviour establish any system of Church government ? 
Nothing can be more certain than that he did not. We no where 
find him appointing Popes or Patriarchs, Archbishops, Bishops, 
Priests, Arch-deacons, Deacons, or any of the officers of a great 
and powerful hierarchy. On one occasion he sent forth seventy 
disciples to preach his Gospel ; they went, and returned to give him 
an account of their success, and this is all that we are told of 
them. Their office expired with them,—very probably, for we 
have no further account of it, with the particular occasion. He 
appointed twelve Apostles. Their office was to bear witness to 
the world of the life and teachings of the Saviour, and, as the seal 
and evidence of their ministry, they were invested with miracu- 
lous power. We hear men now claim to he the successors of the 
Apostles—holding by inheritance, by transmitted consecration, 
their office and authority. But nothing can be more absurd than 
such a claim as this. Our Saviour made no provision for any one 
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to succeed the Apostles. Indeed, in this sense, they could have 
no successors. Their office too expired with them. No person now 
lives who bears witness to the life and teachings of Jesus as some- 
thing that he personally saw and heard, nor is any one invested 
with miraculous power. Our Saviour did not even organize his 
followers. He established no outward church, nor association, nor 
organization. He left no commands as to the mode in which the 
Church should be organized and governed. All that he did was 
this ;—he sent forth his Apostles to preach the Gospel; he pre- 
scribed the mode in which converts were to avow and make pro- 
fession of their faith; he partook with his Apostles of the com- 
memorative rite of the Lord’s Supper. This was all, and this had 
nothing to do with Church government and the power of an or- 
ganized hierarchy. 

But it is said that the Apostles established a form of Church 
government, and that what they required is binding on us. Let us 
then look at what they did, and see if we can find any foundation 
for the enormous claims of the various hierarchies which have 
ruled the Church. 

Enter any church which the Apostles established ;—at first it 
was composed of members standing on an entire equality with 
each other, the Apostles alone, from the original position in which 
Christ had placed them, and in which no persons could succeed 
them, holding a higher rank and exercising a general control 
over the whole. But as the church was enlarged and its affairs 
grew burdensome, other officers were appointed to relieve in some 
degree their cares. Before speaking of the offices which they es- 
tablished it may be remarked, that they were suggested by inci- 
dental emergencies, and that those who filled them were appointed 
by the vote of the people. 

The first officers appointed were deacons. The Apostles were 
engrossed by the ministry of the word. The Grecian Christians 
were dissatisfied, thinking that their poor widows received a 
smaller share in the daily distribution than the Hebrew. To 
remedy these complaints, (the account may be found in Acts vi.) 
the Apostles proposed to the Christian believers to appoint men te 
attend to this duty. The proposition pleased the Church, and they 
appointed seven individuals, with the title of deacons, whose busi- 
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ness it was to attend to the distribution of alms. This was the 
first office instituted in the Christian Church. 

But soon the churches increased, and the details of their man- 
agement became too extensive for the Apostles alone. And now 
to meet this want another office was instituted—that of elders, 
presbyters, overseers, or bishops. In each church the members 
selected three or four, more or less, of the most respected, and 
generally from among the more aged, to fill this office. Their 
ties were various. They had the general superintendence of the 
affairs of the church, and gave their time and attention to its con- 
cerns according to their several qualifications—some in public 
teaching, others in preserving order and discipline, others probably 
in visiting the sick or instructing the young. They were all re- 
quired by Paul (1 ‘Tim. iii. 2,) to be qualified to teach and instruct. 

We have no room to enter into modern controversics. We 
would only say here, that presbyter, elder, overseer, bishop, were 
but different names for the same office, just as with us, the pastor 
of a church and the minister of a church are but different names 


for the same office.* It denoted the overseers over the collective 


concerns of any church, and the words are used interchangeably in 


* Thus Paul addresses the assembled presbyters of tl! Ephesian church, 
whom he had sent for, as bish ys, (Acts xx. 17, 28 Ss vise in | Tim 
iii. 1, the office ot presbyters ts c that of ab “t n ver 8 the 
office of deacon is mentioned as the only existing church office besides, as 
in Phil. i. 1 And thus Paul enjoins Titus to appoint presbyters and imme- 
diately after calls them b 7 It seems too tha incil or college of 
presbyters was in general appointed over a church, (Acts xiv. 23; xx. 17, 
2 rit. 1. 5 Thus the chur were gover Lu ( ters 
or Dis ps 1 from 10 ther ind l amon tl I 
vidual distinguis! e the rest who presided over them; though, 
p it su t A post ‘ whien ‘ ve so iew 
yn 1 } ; , ‘ . tr 1 oD to } the 
’ I * , j 1 r ’ " ’ yY iu 

1 of t i ‘ Jer i k tin the 
deliberati espe ng the Gentile and Jewish Christians, and the epistle 
drawn up ts in the name of the whole church. The Epistles of Paul. treat- 
ing of controverted ecclesiastical matters, were addressed to churches. as if 


assuming that the decision was with them. The excommunication of a 


licentious person was to be the work of the whole Christian society, (1 Cor. 


vy. 3—5.) So in litigations, the settling of them was not confined to the 


overseers, but referred to arbitrators, (1 Cor. vi. 5.) 
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the New Testament. These presbyters or bishops, of whom there 


were seve 


ch chur th, were elect d by the ~P ople, and even 
then they did not have the management of affairs to the exclusion 

In addition to this, women, and particularly widows who were 
poor, were in that age of primitive simplicity employed, under the 
name of deaconesses, in certain offices of the Church, such as at- 


tending the sick, ministering to the poor, or assisting strangers, for 
which they were allowed a certain stipend. 

As to the provision made for instruction we have no very definite 
information. At first there were prophets and teachers, with va- 
rious gifts, such as the gift of tongues. So far as these gifts were 
miraculous, tl ey ceast d with, or soon after the Apostolic times. It 
seems that any one who chose might speak in their assemblies, but 
probably instruction was mainly in the hands of the elders or 
bishops, who when they did not speak themselves, exercised as 
moderators more or less control over the meeting. 

But however distinguished by title or office, there reigned among 


1 


the members of a church a perfect equality. And what is to be 
especially remembered, the people were first in authority. The 
assembly chose their own officers or teachers, or received them by 
free consent when recommended by others. ‘They rejected or 
confirmed by their suffrages the laws and rules proposed by their 
officers ; excommunicated profligate or unworthy members; _re- 
stored the penitent; decided questions of controversy, and dis- 
putes between bishops or elders and deacons; in a word exercised 
so far as their own government was concerned sovereign power. 
The church was a republic of the simplest form. 

Nothing could be more inartificial than the organization of the 
Church in Apostolic times. Generally the church in any place was 
smal!—a little company when all were collected. They had no 
temples nor public buildings. They met generally in private 
houses, and in times of persecution in secret places, by night, 
among the hills, in the woods, in caves, wherever they might sing 
their hymns and breathe their prayers in peace. ‘These several 
churches were entirely independent of each other. The believers 
of Corinth had no authority over those of Ephesus. Each church, 
save the connection of brotherly love, stood alone. ‘The members 
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of each of these brotherhoods, for the sake of order and mutual 
profit, chose from among their number those who were best quali- 
fied to perform certain needful offices. ‘Three or four distinguished 
for their piety and wisdom were selected as elders, presbyters, 
bishops or overseers, to exercise a general oversight over their af- 
fairs collectively, and to whom the younger and more inexperienced 
or uninformed might look for instruction; a few others, under the 
name of deacons, attended to the poor and to some part of their 
secular business, while a few deaconesses saw to the comfort of 
the sick and the stranger. We must remember that these two lat- 
ter offices had a peculiar importance in those days, when persecution 
might suddenly deprive a man of his property, or drive him from 
his home as an exile, or when death might rob a family of its head 
and leave his children orphans, on the bounty of his Christian 
brethren. In their meetings those spoke who thought themselves or 
were thought by others competent to give instruction. Generally, 
as with the other offices, this fell into the hands of one or a few 
individuals. It was a society of near and dear friends, united for 
Christian growth and support, with an organization the most sim- 
ple possible, and this growing up incidentally out of particular 
emergencies. Such was Church government as it came out from 
under the hands of the Apostles. ‘There might be cases, in which 
others had a more general mission—as evangelists, or as Mark and 
Luke the companions of Barnabas and Paul, or as Timothy and 
Titus, appointed to aid the Apostles as the number of the churches 
increased ; but such as we have described it was the system,—if 
any thing so simple may be called a system,—of church govern- 
ment which came from Apostolic times. 

On this slender foundation have been built up those complex 
systems of Church government which would put the Christian 
world under the dominion of some powerful hierarchy, those arro- 
gant claims of rival churches, each of which asserts the sole right 
of ordaining ministers, of giving instruction, and of regulating the 
devotion of mankind. 

Immediately after the Apostolic times we have no records of the 
nature of Church government. When history, in the second cen- 
tury—(a length of time as experience shows, long enough for 


much greater departures from the original system)—again speaks 
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of it, we find that there had been already very considerable change. 
By silent and probably unconscious encroachments, those who had 
power had increased it. We find in the congregation a bishop, 
possessing a distinct office and a pre-eminence over the rest. And 
it is easy to imagine how this should have come about. As the 
numbers in any particular church increased, it may have been 
found useful to appoint one of the elders to preside over the rest, 
and to be a centre of union to the whole society. It is supposed 
by some as probable, that the church in Jerusalem, grown numer- 
ous, and deprived of the Apostles, was the first to adopt this course, 
and that other churches by degrees followed the example, or fell 
into it from convenience. Yet, though the presiding elder or bishop 
had the same name, he bore no resemblance to the bishops of 
later times. During the first and second centuries a bishop had the 
care—was the minister—of one Christian assembly, performed the 
various parts of Christian worship, attended the sick and the poor, 
directed the presbyters in their duty; but had not the power to 
decide or enact any thing without the consent of the elders and 
people. His office and authority were very much the same as 
those of a minister in one of our independent churches. Each 
church was entirely independent, governed by its own rulers and 
its own laws. But nothing, where there is opportunity, grows faster 
than power. And the power and jurisdiction of the bishops rapidly 
increased. An historical account of the progress of the Christian 
hierarchy would occupy more space than we have at our command. 
We will suppose a single case and unite together in one picture 
what was probably true in substance in that and in every other case. 

Take then the church at Rome. At first it was a single small 
collection of converts, governed by elders which it appointed. The 
church increased, the Apostles were no longer living, one of the 
elders or bishops was made the President, and was called the 
Bishop. ‘Through his exertions and the labors of those with whom 
he was connected many converts were made, so many that they 
were obliged to meet in separate places. But they were peculiarly 
near to each other. They were persecuted and oppressed by the 
world around—a handful in a multitude thirsting for their blood. 
They were accustomed, both in the Jewish and Pagan Church and 
State, to see some one at the head who ruled all the members ; they 
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would naturally feel a filial feeling towards the parent church ; 
they were weak and needed assistance ; the original church would 
naturally hold its place as the parent church, and its bishop, like a 
missionary in modern days among the Heathen, be regarded with 
particular respect by the new converts, and he would exercise 
something of the same superintendence over the feeble churches 
he had planted as over his own. Under his care churches sprang 
up in the neighborhood, and over them in their weakness, and, from 
custom, after they were strong, he had a similar superintendence. 
Thus the bishop of one church became the bishop of many, each 
of whom however had its own bishop. Then as the number of 
churches increased, having many interests in common, they met 


legates—who were generally the bishops of the particu- 


by their de | 


lar churches. Meeting in the large city, its bishop was naturally 
the presiding officer; he was the centre of communication and in- 
fluence, and this gave him a pre-eminence above other bishops. 
To prevent civil cases from going before the Pagan tribunals, they 
referred them to the bishop for decision. Then by degrees the 
church acquired property in buildings or other ways. As the or- 
ganization became more complete, the clergy were separated from 
the laity, the bishop appoint d the inferior clergy, and the form of 
consecration Was supposed to have a sort of mystic influence. As 
the power of the bishops increased, the ambition of the lower or- 


ders was kindled. The presl 


yters and deacons sighed for more 
conspicuous places, and to perform their humble duties, new offi- 
ces were created.—sub-deacons, acoly thi, ostiaril, readers, exor- 
cists, copiate,—who attended to the inferior duties of the church. 
Such was the state of the Church at the beginning ef the fourth 
century, when Constantine ascended the throne of the Caesars. In 


the Roman Empire had grown up a new empire, with laws and 
customs and an organization of its own. The original form of 


Church government was utterly gone. Instead of this, the clergy 


were separated from the people. ‘The priesthood formed a vast, 


g ranks, from the 


consolidated body, of ascending and descendin 
lowest office of the church, to metropolitan bishops controlling 
large dioceses. ‘They were no longer the advisers and instructors 
of the people, but in their provincial councils they asserted that 
Christ had empowered them to prescribe to his people authoritative 


rules of faith and manners. P. 








PSALM CXXXIX.—THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 


PSALM CXXXIX. 


Faruer! to Thee my inmost thoughts, as to myself, are known, 
Asleep, awake, in life, in death, I cannot be alone, 

I cannot be alone. 
I cannot breathe a secret word, which Thou, Lord, dost not hear ; 
In danger’s hour my God is nigh; I need not, will pot fear. 
[ know that Thou art with me now—yet how I cannot say— 
Before, behind, on every side, protecting every way. 
Where can I go to hide from Thee, my Heavenly Father, where ? 
Ascend to heaven, or sink to hell? Behold! my God is there. 
O could I take the wings of light, and seek the farthest wave, 
As soon my Father’s hand would move my trembling form to save. 
Or should I think my sins to hide beneath the veil of night, 
Thy presence would the cloud dispel, and darkness turn to light. 
O search me, Lord! and know my thoughts, forbid my feet to stray, 
But lead me from the paths of sin to everlasting day. 





THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 
AN EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


* * * On Thursday I was invited by a friend to accom- 
pany her on a visit to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, which is beau- 
tifully situated on the summit of a hill at the distance of about five 
miles from the City Hall, New York. The whole of the arrange- 
ments of the building, and the exhibitions ef the pupils in the dif- 
ferent departments, were such as to give us 4 very favorable opin- 
ion of the Institution and instructers. Some of the scholars appear 
to have carried the art of expression by signs to perfection. It 
was wonderful to see how minute and how graphic were their de- 
scriptions of objects, events and ideas, by the natural language of 
the countenance and by ertificial motions of the fingers. 

With one little fellow we were particularly delighted. He isa 
mute genius. He is in the art of description by signs what Dick- 
ens is in literature. He gave us a most exact representation of 
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ENGLISH SERMONS ON DR. CHANNING’S DEATH. 


conscious that this less favored fellow-creature had made incom- 
parably more use of his three, than ] had done of my five. In- 
deed a similar feeling has come over me after an interview with 
little Laura, at our own deservedly famous Institution for the 


Blind. Cc. 


ENGLISH SERMONS ON DR. CHANNING’S DEATH. 


We resume the attempt to give, within such space as our pages 
allow. a sketch of t] notices taken of Dr. Channing’s death in 
English pulpits, so far as the press has made us acquainted with 
5 ? " Bac +! - . » far -troaet 
rst we may have the more room for extracts, 
we proceed in continuation of our former article, without any 
Rev. Mr. Rorsexrps, senior minister of the Cross Street Chapel, 
Mancheste licates his Sermon,—** The Voice of the Dead ”— 


founded o 


1e last words of Hebrews xi. 4, “to the Divinity Stu- 


dents in Manchester New College,” as ** commemorative of an 
earnest and devoted Christian minister.”’ After adducing various 


illustrations of the sentiment of the text, he cites the proof of its 
truth which is now added in the departure of one who “* being 


dead, vet speaketh” through what he has done and written, and 


will speak through ** the voice of the printed page 


to future gene- 
rations 
“ But why.” he asks. ** should he thus be made the theme of par- 


ticular discourse in a Christian pulpit? Why shoulda portion of that 


time which we especially set apart for moral and religious edificas 
tion, be sp in thus calling him to mind ?) Why should our thoughts, 
afier having becn engaged in the worship of God, be s largely 
given to this quay Fi iman being? Why should he be made 
our text ’ r t 1 some holv truth of God’s wo 

I might reply.—because a great and gifted mind is itself a grand 
truth of God iwritten word; ‘ause it is itself a glorious tes- 


timony to that Divine Spirit which has breathed into man an un- 
derstanding and f eling soul: because it is itselfa hymn of praise 
to the great Bestower of all its capacities, and Quickener of all its 
energies; and because it is also an eloquent discourse on the true 
interest and honor of man, showing us what part of our nature is 


'S 
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most worth our cultivation, and will produce for us the richest 
harvests. 

But that is not my answer, or, at least, my only answer.” 

Nor is it that he ** devoted his great powers of mind and speech 
to the defence and diffusion of theological views which he, in com- 


mon with” the preacher, “ held to be both true and important.” 


** No, my friends, not so much for his intellectual endowments, 
not so much for his genius and eloquence, as for the generous 
earnestness with which he devoted the powers which God had 
giver him to the best interests of his fellow-men, and for the moral 
courage with which he stood up against all the prejudices that sur- 
rounded him, and vindicated the great principles of justice and 
humanity, do I feel the claims of Dr. Channing on our reveren- 
tial and grateful remembrance. I look to him, not as the theo- 
logian of this or that school, but as the Christian philanthropist and 
reformer, coming from his own adoring contemplations of the uni- 
versal Father, and burning with eagerness to awaken in all men 
| 1 of that 


if childret 
Father,—coming from the feet of the Saviour, where he has sat a 


the feelings and dispositions proper to them as t 
listening and loving learner, and glowing with a holy zeal to make 
states and nations, no less than individuals, put on the yoke of that 
Saviour. I look to him as the fearless advocate and champion of 
the oppressed, the enslaved, and the despised. | honor him for his 
unswerving faith in the essential and everlasting obligation of that 
which is itself right and just, however custom may have sanctioned, 
and popular opinion demanded, a departure from it in favor of the 
seemingly expedient. I honor him for his generous faith in the 
capabilities of human nature, and for his untiring energy of etlort 


to make men watch over themselves, and treat one another, with 


the reverence, tenderness, and care, due to the elements of great- 
ness and goodness which they have within them In short, I honor 
. of ¢ 


him for his uniform consistency, in all his writings, with the grea 


principles which he has held forth for the adoption of others 


, 
** great principies, 
i ‘ 


Dr. Channing’s desire to apprehend and unfold 
in both morality and religion,” is made the subject of remark, es- 
pecially as seen in the effect upon his style and in the character of 
his convictions. Passing thence to express the sorrow that must be 
felt at his removal, Mr. Robberds tempers the utterance of grief 
with the language of gratitude and hope. 

** But let not our sorrow be without a thankful recollection of all 
that he has already done for the instruction and improvement of 
his fellow-men. In the midst of our regret that he can speak and 


write no more, let us rejoice in the wide circulation which his 
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writings had already attained. Let us rejoice in the prospect of 
their still wider circulation, and of the good which they will continue 
and increasingly continue todo. Let us rejoice in the thought of the 
large audience which he has thus found in the present, and the 
still larger which he seems likely to find in the rising generation. 


ow 
Let us hope much from the effect which, though dead, thus speak- 


ing he may produce upon many a young and ingenuous mind. Let 


us hope that, by the voice still remaining to him, the voice which 
the grave cannot silence, he will awaken in many hearts the love 
of truth and goodness, a zeal like his own for the honor of God, 
and the well-being of man. Yes, let us hope that the fervent and 
generous spirit which breathes in his pages, will transfuse itself 
into not few of his readers, and stir them up, in their respective 
spheres of action, to like labors of Christian philanthropy, in 
union with a like heartiness and trust of Christian piety.” 

The preacher pursues these and similar trains of thought through 
the remaining paragraphs of the sermon, partic ilarly directing the 
minds of his hearers to * the blessed rest into which he, who can 
now instruct us only with the voice of the dead, has himself en- 


a) 


tered. 

The next Discourse which we shall notice, though not delivered 
in an English chapel nor by an English minister, may properly 
be included with those which represent the feeling produced by the 
annunciation of Dr. Channing’s death in England, for it breathes 
the same strain of affectionate admiration. Rev. Dr. Drummonp, 
one of the Unitarian ministers of Dublin, being called to preach 
« 


the anniversary sermons * before the Unitarian Society for the 


} 
l 


Diffusion of Christian Knowledge, at Belfast, Ireland, embraced the 
occasion to give his views of the “ religion,” writings, and char- 
acter of Dr. Channing. He took for his text the same words 
which had been already chosen by Mr. Robberds; and after suita- 
‘le prefatory remarks thus introduced the name which was the 
theme of his discourse. 

* Of all the men of modern times with whose spirits our own 
would wish to mingle, Channing stands in the first rank—that 
distinguished Christian divine, whese name is in all our churches 


These sermons were delivered on Sunday, December 4, 1842. The 
morning discourse was upon “the Right and the Duty of Free and Un- 
shackled Inquiry in Religion,” and was doubtless suggested by the recent 
success of those who are laboring to cripple the resources of the Irish Uni- 


tarians. It is written with force and spirit. 
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ning has spokcn as became one great, good and eloquent Christian 


divine to speak of another, though of ditierent theolog cal opinions, 
They were both of the Church of God—the same Christian spirit 
Gg we iin the breast at ! animated the writ nes of both, and the 
Unitarian minister and the Roman Catholic Bishop were worthy 
euch Oil neo 

The influence acquired by Dr. Channing through his writings, 


the qualities of his style, and the traits of his private character 


“The high estimation in which Channing was he!d by his own 





countryt his st ¢ lie was tl le of Boston—that 
city renow lin the annals of lbertv, as the tirst that hoisted the 
stundat ! of Ay werican ependcence. fie was wi rth of Boston, 
and boston of him America hailed him as one of her noblest 
sonus—as the loveliest star in het le rary and re vious hem sphere, 
shining witha b it tractin regards of all Christen- 
dom, and drawing to her s s admiring strangers from afar. 
His was « of sen Ss, W difierent periods of 
man’s history, are raised up by Providence to exercise an exten- 
sively beneficial influence on the rest of mankind by their genius 


‘ ‘ 1 7 ] ° 
and virtue, to metiorate their condition upon earth, and cheer and 


agirect them tn 1 r ascent to heaven. Bold Y ana convincingly 
has he assert l human 1 ohts, advocated unpopular cOocLrines, be- 
catise felt them to be true, and combated the prejudices by 
which man’s moral, religious, and intellectual pro-ress is impeded. 


“ Sneaking as a critic of the style in which he clothed his noble 

} : . 1 

thoughts, | would say that it has more of sweetness than of strength 
—of the beautiful than the sublime—of the mild spirit of the 


Evangelist John, than of the fiery and impetuous Apostle Paul. 





lt sin rand J “d—ornate, but not tudy—equal In 

s flow—never bursting out into a mighty volume, and rolling 
down, | e the St. Lawret eto the ca ract falls of Niagara, with 
u ntro e vehemence and impetuosity but a| ling smoothly 
on—* strong without rage ”"—copious and clear, and reflecting the 
heavens tn tis icid surface It establishe its arguments by the 


Simpie an persuasive eu ence of truth, without the aid of an ar- 


tificial rhetoric or a dry ratiocination. Intent on inculeating great 
principles, he does not employ the technical terms of systematic 
theology—he indulges in no metaph il abstractions, nor in the 


’ ! ° I ; } f } ir 
subtle distinctions of verbal criticism—he writes not to be admired, 


but understood—not as a polemic fer victory, but as an ambassador 


of God for truth—not to please men, but to teach them their duties 
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and obligations—to exalt the moral sentiments, and establish the 
supremacy of conscience in the little world of man.” 
© « « ” ” . . 

* The friend of peace—the friend of liberty—the friend of hu- 
man improvement and happiness; he was a foe to war-——to blood- 
stained cloryv—to all that opposes the progress of the mind towards 
that moral perfection to which the Son of the Most High exhorts 
us to aspire. Independent in his principles—loving the praise of 
God more than the praise of men—and contented with the appro- 
bation of his own heart, he spoke not—he preached not—he wrote 
not for popular applause ; yet popular applause became his honora- 
ble meed. He enjoyed the well-earned honest praise of the wisest 
and best men of his own country ; and even they who were of a 
ditferent creed could not forbear to acknowledge that he practised 
the virtues, and lived the life, of a Christian.” 

Rev. E. B. Macuietian, formerly of Edinburgh, now of Brid- 
port, is the person with whom originated, and by whom has been 
** brought to a successful issue, the project for a complete edition 
of the works of Channing, for the masses;” and as not “ unac- 
cordant with those labors and anxieties, he pays his humble tribute 
of reverence for the gifted author,” in another of the Discourses 
on our table. His text is drawn from Rev. xiv. 13. After remark- 
ing on the interest which “ all deaths possess for us,” while “ yet 
they possess very different degrees of interest” according to the 
character of the individual, he thus speaks of the event which is 
the subject of his notice. 

**] know not the class, the creed, the nation, to whom the death 
of Channing should not be a matter for mournfulness; for | know 
not the class, the creed, the nation, which has not been benefitte d 


is 


by the outpourings of his gifted mind, his loving heart, and | 
sainted spirit. Letthe Poor mourn; for he taught them the dignity 
of their nature, he revealed the pearls of creat price to be found 
in the very hovels of privation and of destitution. Let the em- 
browned sons of Toil mourn: for he labored for their intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual elevation. Let the sooty Negroes mourn ; for 


he taught that the im ie of God may be carved in ebony as well 
as ivory, and sought to raise them to the dignity and the blessed- 
ness of freed-men. Let the Unitarian Church mourn; for he was 


the most eloquent defender of our pure and simple faith ; the most 
spiritual expounder of all its hidden sweetness : the most success- 
ful recommender of its beauty and its power to the veneration and 
adoption of mankind. Let all Christendom mourn; for he placed 
the evidences of our holy religion in a celestial light, from which 
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the dark birds of infidelity skrink affrighted and dismayed; and 
fully revealed the exceeding beauty, tenderness, and humanity, 
that there isin the life and character of their Messias. Let 
America mourn; for her eagle flies not so near to heaven as it did 
aforetime ; and the brightest light and the fairest hue have been 
lost to her starred and striped banner. Let Europe mourn; for 
the Magian of the West is no more; and no longer does the sweet 
music of his mild wisdom smooth the waves of the Atlantic, as it 
makes to our shores a pilgrimage of affection and enlightenment. 
Let Universal Humanity mourn; for the miracle-worker (?) has 
laid aside his power, who brought it up to heaven, and brought 
heaven down to it, and enwrapped its weakness and its woes with 
the mantle of the spirit of Christ.” 


His merits as a writer are then considered, by which “he at 
once stepped to the altitude of a classic in that tongue which is 
destined to become universal.” His * opinions on the two grandest 
and most important topics which can here occupy our thoughts— 
the nature of God, and the nature of man” are next examined. 
A passage in this connexion contains important truth, though, we 
are constrained to say, that a different style of expression would 
have been preferable. 

“This estimate of man, (necessarily flowing, as I have said, 
from his estimate of God,) was one of the peculiar features of all 
his religious, moral or political treatises; they might vary in sub- 
ject, In extent and in form, but to this they were all related, and 
from this they all descended. A fervent faith,—not in the great- 
ness to which human nature has already attained, but in the great- 
ness of which it is susceptible, and for which therefore it is in- 
fallibly destined,—-was with Channing that veritable ‘ faith which 
removed mountains.’ It maintained in his works the position oc- 
cupied by the leading strain in some exquisite melody, to a simili- 
tude with which all the wanderings of the music are made con- 
formable, and to the illustration of which even all the variations of 
the sweet sounds are made ancillary. The moment of the crea- 
tion of the first man, was 


‘The bridal of the earth and sky ;’ 


in that moment, Heaven and this world were married together ; 
and a solemn league and covenant was made betwixt dust and 
Deity. When we therefore act towards our fellows, let us not act 
only towards the one, and that the dbaser half of their composition ; 
but let us act chiefly towards the other, the nobler, the Divine. 
This or something like this Channing meant, when he uttered one 
of the most comprehensive of all modern and uninspired precepts, 


27 
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*Reverence your own nature.’ He meant, of course, reverence 
the heavenlier portion of it; he meant also, reverence it, not only 
in yourselves, but in others. Oh! if we reflected when we doom 


others to ig 


norance ; when we by our institutions rear them up to 


poverty or crime; when 





prosperity ; when we ut \ 
against them; when we retain them in slavery, personal, political, 


or mental; that we sin, not against dust alone, but also avainst 
Deity ; how would we pause, how would w pursue an opposite 
line of conduct, how would we seek, by homaging th Wan, to 
homage the Gop by whom, and after whom, (it Man was cre- 


ated!” 

Dr. Channing’s views of War, of the Working Classes, and of 
Slavery are cited in ¢ xemplifi ‘ation of his estimate of human na- 
ture. His avowal and exposition of Unitarianism are noticed, and 
the sermon concludes with the following sentences. 

**T began this discourse in mournfulness, but reflections on the 
character of him whose removal called it forth, and on the great 
doctrine which | have just enunciated, cause me to end in faith and 


in hope. If we loved him who is ascended, we should rejoice that 


| ‘ a eae +] : “a — 
1@ 1s rone to the ! her, in the contemplation ol whose benig- 
nity he so much delighted, and to spread worthy views of whos 
character he so earnestly and successfully labored. We should 


+ 


comfort ourselves with the declaration of the text, * Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord: Yea, saith the Spirit, that the y may 
rest from their labors; and their works do follow them.’ His 
works have preceded him to the better land, and stand at the gates 


of Paradise, so many white-robed seraphims, to do him homage, t 


o 
introduce him to the heaven he onde d for. at d to minister unto 
him its chiefest beatitudes. ‘The blessings of the sons of Toil 
whom he raised: the blessings of the children of Peace. whose 
cause he advocated; the blessirgs of the Slave, whom he soucht 
0 emancipate 5 the biessings of the Sinful, in whom he detected a 
spark of the Divinity; the blessings of All whom his writings 


‘ 


have informed, purified, stirred, raised to a diviner life with God 
and Christ; all these are gone before him, they await his coming, 
they shall greet him with the loud acclaim of a Hosanna, singing, 


‘Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!’ May our thoughts, our 


feelings, our lives, be like his; and with him, wherever he be, 
may we spend our eternity!” 

Rev. Epmunp Kett of Newport, Isle of Wight,--whose text is 
from John v. 35—begins his Discourse with the mention of its 


occasion. 
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‘** He who was the brightest ornament of his country , the glory of 
the particular denomination to which he belonged, and the object 
of respect to men of every shade of opinion in all parts of the 
civilized world, has paid that debt of nature to which the highest 
and the lowest, the most eminent as the most humble, must equally 
submit. The strains of touching and stirring eloquence, on all the 
topics most interesting to human beings, which have roused his 
countrymen to a purer virtue, or deterred them from acts of op- 
pression, are no longer heard. We shall no longer wait with eager 
curiosity the arrival of the last steamer from the new world, ex- 
pecting it to be fraught with some treasure from his gifted mind. 
gnant with painful interest seems to call for some 
more public notice than is wont to be paid to the great of distant 
lands.”’ 


An event so pre 


Having glanced at the principal incidents in Dr. Channing’s life, 
he goes on to “ consider his character under three aspects ;—as a 
literary man——as a philanthropist—and as an advocate of religious 
truth.”” ‘The first of these heads is passed over slightly, as less 
suited to the place in which he stood. Under the second head he 
speaks of Dr. Channing’s writings on Intemperance, Slavery and 
War, and then adds, 


1 -. 2 
ae | hoanuld 
snoul 


d detain you too long, if I were to enumerate all the 
exertions of this distinguished philanthropist for the welfare of his 
fellow-creatures. He had deeply at heart the interests of the 
great masses of mankind, and his later writings turn more and 
more on this subject. As he grew in years, the flame of Christian 
love glowed brighter and brighter, till it became the ruling passion 
il, and absorbed almost every other feeling, and he is 
cone to his grave with a warmth of affectionate veneration, which 
shall surely increase as the truths and holiness he taught and lived 


shall spread their blissful influence through the world. 


Viewing him, lastly, as an advocate of religious truth, Mr. Kell 


“The creat object of all his preaching seemed to be to elevate 
the human being and prepare him for an ever-growing improve- 
ment throughout the ages of eternity. To this purpose all his 
energies were directed, and upon this theme all his various writings 
will be found more or less directly to bear. Even his controver- 
sial discourses, some of the noblest pieces of argument to be found 


in our language, and especially his celebrated sermon, entitled 
* Man the image of his Maker,’ touch upon the same chord, and 
are calculated to arouse the most indifferent from the sleep of spir- 


itual death, and stimulate them to enter on a new and arduous ca- 
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reer of progressive virtue and holiness. So much does this seem 
to be the case, that to some persons there appears almost a same- 
ness of idea in his discourses, though the magnitude of the end to 
be attained will well authorize the frequency with which he re- 
» ‘the Evi- 


peats his varied and nervous appeals. His sermons o 
dences of Christianity, and on ‘Christianity as a Rational Reli- 
gion,’ will ever remain most valuable testimonies to the truth of 
the Christian religion; and those on ‘the Character of Christ,’ on 
‘ Love to Christ,’ and on ‘the Imitableness of Christ’s Character,’ 
breathe the very spirit of the disciple of Jesus. He seems to have 
entered more into the mind of Christ, to have brought it nearer 
home, and to have imbibed more of his Heaven-taught purity, than 
most men. The delineation of our Saviour’s character was with 
him a labor of love, and insensible must that heart be, which does 
not feel invigorated and cherished in all its holiest feelings and 
purposes, by the contemplation of the portrait he exhibits of our 
beloved Master. fHlis admirable sermon on Immortal ty will be 
perused now witha touching interest, as the author of it Is re- 
moved from the scenes of earth, and is partaker of that immor- 
tality to which he would allure us.” 

In the remainder of the discourse the preacher “ applies the re- 


flections that rrise from” the sketch he has given to the * edifiea- 
tion” of his hearers; and insists particularly upon the estimation 
in which we ought to hold the principles of truth which “ produced 
such a character,"—the duty which devolves on us, under the light 
of such an example, to exert ourselves for “the diffusion of purer 
views of religious faith and practice *—and the importance of 
* letting the holy doctrines of the Gospel exert a vivifying power 
over our hearts and conduct.” 


** We live in important and eventful times, when much good or 
vil may acerne from our conduct. There is a wide path of im- 
provement and usefulness to our fellow-creatures, which a Chan- 
ning has pointed out, and which it behoves us to follow. If we and 
those who hold our religious views pursue with new and untiring 
zeal the conquests he has prepared for us, great results will follow, 
and bright will be the poriien of the coming generation; but if we 
timidly desert the cause of truth—if we shrink from the honest 
avowal of our sentiments—if we weakly vield where we ought to 
lead, our principles may be retarded for a season, by our luke- 
warmness and indifference; they cannot be effectually hindered 
from advancing. Other persons, of purer hearts and nobler re- 
solves, will be found to meet the demands of the age, and snatch 
| 


from us the honor of enlightening and ameliorating our fellow 


creatures.” 
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Rev. Mr. Lewis, minister of the Unitarian Chapel at Chelten- 
ham, makes the idea of his text—the same which had been chosen 
by other preachers on this occasion—Hebrews xi. 4, “ Being 
dead, yet speaketh,” the hint for the arrangement of his Discourse, 
which consists, to a large extent, of extracts from Dr. Channing’s 
works. Passing, in the course of a suitable introduction, from the 
general sentiment of the text to its special application in this in- 
stance, he proposes to hold up the “ spirit’s ‘ form and pressure’ ” 
of the departed in his own words. 


** When I consider the grasp and energy of his intellect, when 
his incessant efforts for the good of his race and his self-sacrificing 
life rise up before me, | shrink from the attempt of presenting to 
you, in the limits of a discourse, the nature and extent of the influ- 
ence he exerted over all ranks in so many lands. Yet we must 
not lose sight of a life so singularly eminent as his; and I think 
you will acknowledge, with me, that no studied eulogy which I 


to describe his opinions, to explain 


might pen would be so fitting 
his motives, and to enforce his example, as his own words; and 
none, lam well convinced, would better command your attention 
and direct you to useful meditations on the life and teachings of 
this great man. His, indeed, was ‘a burning and a shining light.” 
At his death, Tyranny rejoices, but Freedom mourns; and Op- 
pression will once more scek to liftup its abashed face, and Slavery 
will be menaced by its old despair; Bigotry will gather new 
strength at the cessation of hostilities with his free spirit, while the 
tear of regret will start in the eye of Charity, at the loss of her 
enlightened advocate, her judicious defender, and her firm and 
faithful friend.” 

He then shows, by a pertinent selection of passages, how he 
who is the subject of his notice, ** though dead, yet speaketh” of 
Unitarian Chyistianity—of human Creeds~of true Freedom, the 
freedom of the spirit—of the great evils the removal of which is 
the task of philanthropy, especially War, and Slavery—of Revela- 
tion and of Unbelief. Compelled however to pause in the midst 
of this labor of love, he draws his discourse to a conclusion—ad- 
ding, after the passage which we shall quote, “‘a few particulars 
relative to Dr. Channing’s last moments, detailed by a grateful at- 
tendant on his ministry in a letter to a friend” in England, with a 
few words of personal exhortation to his hearers. 

“Time would fail me were I to tell you of the varied circum- 
stances in which the soul may be sustained, soothed, comforted by 
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his words. Throuch long vears to come many a heart will grate- 
fully acknowledge that he, * being dead. vet spe eth.’ and around 
his memory will be shed the halo of that undying fame which is 
brighter than the conquel rs wreath of renown.—that fame, 
which will live in the hearts of men, and hand down the name of 
Channing to their children as one who /ired not in vain. And, my 
bre thren, he died not in vain. In many a so the faith in a world 
to come will be strengthened, its reality w be more deeply im- 
pre ssed, by the fact that such a being as our friend has been laid 
in the dark and silent ror who is there tean ! ve his 
good, his well-trained, h xpanded s tis de ? Is that spirit 
which spent its earthly dé nthe cause of human truth and free- 
dom dead ? Is that spirit which just began to manifest its immor- 


t 


tal origin and its heavenly power, arrested in its career by the 


hand of death? And the aspirations of his soul for the perfecting 
and hallowing existence of heaven, were they but shadowy dreams, 
—his faith so strong, so lively, was it only a delusion,—his hope 
of immortality, only a baseless fabric.—his toiling, beneficent, 


| ] 


truthful life, a labor in vain? Ohno! It cannot be 
‘ That one so gloriously endowed, 
Whose spirit reached eternity, 
Should shine and vanish like a cloud. 


From his tomb a voice yet speaketh, and assures us that those who 


are lost on earth are found in heaven, where the spirit, which here 
commenced its beine and education, lives through undying ages in 
an atmosphere of improvement and felicity, such as ‘ eye has not 
seen, nor ear heard, and which it has never entered into the heart 


of man to conceive.’ 


‘ } } ° ° . 1 1 » 
Such ample materials remain before us, in the pamphiets from 


which we have yet made no extracts, that we must reserve them 


} } 


for another article. Meanwhile we may avail ourselves of this oc- 
casion to publish the principal part of a letter which we have late- 
ly received from a friend who has been passing the winter in Italy, 
and who writes from Rome under date of December 16, 1842. 
As the suggestion which he makes, if practicable, can be carried 
into effect only by bringing it into public notice, we do not con- 


ceive that there is any impropriety in our putting it into print, and 


we presume the writer would have no objection to our designating 


him as formerly a clergyman in this vicinity. E. 8. G. 


* * * ] 
] 


“This week while rambling through the studios of 


the sculptors I was almost disgusted with the confinement of the 
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noble art so much to warriors and heathen gods, to gladiatorial 


strugeles and bacchanalian feasts. Without troubling you with my 
musings, | come to sav. that | thought of a bust of Dr. Channing, 


and then of a full-length statue of him. In visiting our country- 


man Crawford, | mentioned the subject, and he instantly suggested 
the propriety of the movement of the figure. Its action would be 


this :——a standing figure, as large as life, in his common Sabbath 


! | ! 


gown, a pillar on the left just high enough to rest the New Testa- 


ment—the left hand pointing to the open page, while the right is 
lified to enforce the truth of the exposition. If instead of the 


New Testament, there be a scroll and on it written ** Defence of 


Primitive Christianity,” the action of the figure would be the same. 
A cast from the bust of Dr. Channing could be sent to Mr. Craw- 
ford and some slight sketch of his figure; these would be all the 
artist would require. ‘The cost of the statue would be three thou- 
sand dollars—perhaps less; of this I do not know, not having 
asked Mr. C. ‘This artist enjoys the best reputation here ; and 
when his ‘ Orpheus’ and other groups shall arrive at the Boston 
Atheneum, every eye will instantly acknowledge his superior 
cenius. 

You will interpret properly my suggestions in this matter ; for, 
without wishing to be officious, 1 am sincerely desirous that a 
striking example of honor done to moral worth should be publicly 
given in your good city-—and when has a better occasion occurred ? 
Religion, liberty, literature, mourn at the loss of such an advocate. 
He scored a new epoch in the history of enlightened Christianity. 
He moved society along as by his single arm, for he preached as 
if he were sent--as if he had a Divine right in the realm of Chris- 
tian truth. We have so lived in his atmosphere for the last twenty 
years that we had come to feel that he must live as long as we do. 
He first beckoned us to come up to the eminence on which he 
stood ; and if some, after having mounted and seen all he saw, 
think they have attained to yet loftier heights, let them in their su- 
perior elevation not forget the hand that first beckoned them to as- 
cend.——But | am indulging my feelings instead of transacting my 
business. I trust a subscription can be immediately filled fora 


statue of Dr. Channing; and whoever may be employed to make it, 
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I am sure a fitter occasion cannot soon come for expressing our 
estimate of great talents devoted to the cause of humanity and 


religion.” 





DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 


In green lnxuriance shoots the waving grain, 
Whose blades trom heaven gather nightly dew, 
While spring with zephyrs fans the gladsome plain, 
And sun and rain feed earth each day anew. 
And now the bearded ear its graceful form 
Does from the kindly fostering leaves unfold ; 
And growing tall and strong, the sunshine warm 
With yellow rays soon tinges it with gold. 
And tho’ the bending stalk is dried with heat, 
And the root dies, while in its cradle-tomb 
The living embryo sleeps, it is not meet 
That on the fainting plant we look in gloom: 
Unless unto the earth returns the ripened grain, 


It cannot with the spring in beauty rise again. 


If. 


And tho’ from out the loved one’s flushing cheek 
Fair beauty’s fresh, bright color dies away,— 

As froin the West, at twilight’s footst ps meek, 
So soitly fades the rosy blush of day; 

And limbs all buoyant onee with youth and health 
Move wearily, while, like the ripened grain, 

Bends downward that dear form, o’er which by stealth 
Creeps day by day—our ardent love in vain— 

The chilling torpor of relentless death ; 
While from the fixed, dull eye and drowsy ear 

The busy sense retires, and pants the breath 
Impatient to be loosed :—shed not the tear! 

The mortal form must fall all ripened to the tomb, 

That the immortal germ in heaven’s long spring may bloom. 


Divinity Cotrece, Campringr, Fes. 1843. 
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THE PROMISED REST. 
A SERMON, BY REV. ANDREW BIGELOW. 


Hesrews iv.10. He that is entered into his rest, he also hath ceased from 


his own works, as God did from his 


In discoursing from this passage, | propose to offer some thoughts 
on the nature of the Rest promised in Scripture as the reward of 
the righteous hereafter. ‘The observations to be submitted will 
rather go to show what such rest is not; still they may help to- 
wards a better understanding of what it truly is, than perhaps is 


commonly entertained. Let me have your attention therefore, as 


I pass to the subject. 

I begin with assuming that the future rest of the good, whatever 
else we may suppose it, can be no state of positive inaction—none 
of idle tranquillity, or indolent repose. Absurd it would be to imag- 
ine that the labors of a few years on earth in the service of God 
shall be followed in heaven by perpetual rest,—taking the word in 
its strictest sense, as implying a complete cessation of all employ- 
ments wise, useful or beneficent. Were this its character, then 
toilsome habits of virtue formed on earth, so far from being helps 
to future happiness, would prove hindrances and clogs in the way 
of its attainment. For no principle is more clear in the nature of 
things, than (if we are to exist hereafter at all,) that the bent and 
bias of our present courses, tastes and doings, in a moral point of 
view, will be struck into the soul to go with it into the future states 
and changes of its being. ‘They will constitute a part of its iden- 
tity. This mortal life is to the immortal, what childhood is to 
manhood,—a shaping, influencing and often determining age. A 
schoolboy wonders why he is tasked with exercises, why he is 
made to learn what he thinks—and sometimes justly thinks—can 
be of no direct, positive utility to him in after-life. But he forgets 
or knows not, that it is the learning, more than the matter learned, 
that it is the habit of thought, the habit of close application, the 
habit of patient, laborious, painstaking study, this it is which makes 
the chief advantage of the discipline he undergoes. Just so in 
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respect to Divine wisdom ; the little acquaintance we here form 
and apply of God and truth and duty and virtue involves by the 
process of acquisition a species of soul-schooling, whereby we be- 
come inured to patient effort, and inspired with a holy zeal, in an- 
ticipation of the nobler work of God in heaven. ‘There will be no 
bar then placed, but only an immeasurably ampler field opened, to 
the active energies of the soul, once dismissed from its earthly 
cell. As well might the lungs by a voluntary act of our own cease 
to breathe, as the active principles within us, the busy springs of 
our higher natures, hereafter sink to rest. As well might we hope 
to exist here by a suspension of the organic pulsation of our hearts, 
as to live in another state with the inborn activities of our souls 
then and there hushed to a condition of quiescence. 

This, I will assume, must appear to you all—in theory at least, 
—as most reasonable. But Scripture phraseology in the letter 
seems, it may be said, adverse to such sentiment. How far this 


' 


be so, it is proper to consider. Let us revert to the text: ‘*He 


that is entered into his rest, he also hath ceased from his own 
works, as God did from his.” Now, two statements you observe, 
are here made. First, that the good man in his future state of rest 
**ceases from his works ;” secondly, it is such a rest as was that 
of God on the compl tion of certain works of His own. 

Il. The good man, on entering into rest, “ceases from his 
works.”” And what are they? ‘There are many sorts of works,— 
of a character, moreover, right and proper, in our present condi- 
tions,—-which reason teaches us can find no place ia heaven. Not 
only the works of flesh, the works of sin, the works of vanity, 


must be put away, or they will shut us out from that bright abode ; 


but, (as just remarked,) many that are lawful—du 


es bearing on 
our temporal interests, and subsidiary to our comfort and welfare in 
the life that now is——these, too, must be cast aside. We have 
a compound nature,--one part corporeal, the other spiritual, 
These impose a twofold class of provisions. ‘The one comprehends 
such as are “ of the earth, earthy,” and which go not with us into 
that kingdom which * flesh and blood” by no possibility can “ in- 
herit.” And of others falling under the class spiritual—a no 
small part, very probably, of all that make up the “work of 


faith and labor of love’ and exercises in godliness—of these, many 
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will be discarded as being of the nature of mere manual helps, or 
initiatory steps in the holy art of a piety begun on earth, to be per- 
fected in heaven. And, as the Law was a school-master to bring 
us to Christ, so on our first entrance into the upper world, “ leav- 
ing the principles of the doctrine of Christ,” with Christ, perhaps, 
still four our Teacher, the same pattern and guide, and with the 
glorious examples of the elders of immortality to incite and en- 
courage us, we then shall “*go on unto perfection.” Nor will 
the goal be instantly won. For we shall launch forth on the field of 
infinitude, with the wonders and immensities of space and eternity 
around, and forever before us. Perfection therefore, philosophically 
speaking—defined as the utmost expansibility of our natures in 
capacity, attainments and conceptions,—perfection in such sense, 
we may safely predict, will never be completely grasped. 

It is a wrong view, an absurdly wrong one, to take of the na- 
tures which God has given us, if we suppose that not merely are 
we to rest from all work and gain an effeminate, voluptuous re- 
pose, or (scarce better) a nothing-to-do life of impassioned bliss, 
in heaven; but further, that the springs of all truth and wisdom, 
in their utmost plenitude, will be then poured into our passive un- 
understandings. ‘This, forsooth! would be to make our souls very 


** gods’ at once, *“* knowing good and evil.” 
Ss 8 


And every saint in 
heaven, even the youngest born into the celestial hierarchy, would 
in that case become a rival in comprehension with the Supreme, 
All-perfect Mind. Albeit, God alone is truth. Intuition, the 
faculty of universal cognizance of all things at a glance, is the 
exclusive prerogative of his sovereign, unapproachable Intelligence. 
Whereas, tuition, in some shape or method,—instruction, we 
mean, by orderly gradations, step by step—however quickened— 
this must still be the pioneer of the soul in every future advance 
of its percipient faculties. 

In these positions we by no means impugn the doctrine of 
the text. Its language and our argument, duly weighed, per- 
fectly harmonize. All that it affirms in the first clause is, that 
‘*he who has entered into rest, ceases from his works.” This 
we admit. He ceases from his works,—not only, from the 
bad, but from much of the good,—from all the incipient pro- 
bational duties of this mortal life. He quits them, yet for 
others; and them he leaves for a reason obvious ;—because 
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the primal stage of his moral being is passed; because his mi- 
nority is outgrown ; he enters heaven as a finished man in Christ 
Jesus. And whereas, when afore, as a child, he spake as a child, 
he thought as a child, he saw, felt, did, as a child, now, (no more 
a child, but) a man—a man of Gop, he puts away childish things. 
He starts on a new career, going forth as a bridegroom cometh out 
of his chamber gloriously apparelled, or as a giant, refreshed 
from the bed of death, to run an immortal race through the 
heavens. His former employments he finds not to have been 
wasted. ‘They have served as moral gymnastics; they have served 
for trials of exercise ; they have served to draw forth the early la- 
tent springs of his soul. They have served to prove his powers, 
and stir his emulation as a destined immortal. Duty on earth he 
finds to have been all seasonable, as a preparative for service in 
heaven. Like David in gathering the stones and timber of the 
sanctuary, the saint on earth has his employment chiefly in laying 
in the materials of an immortal structure,—one commenced, not 
designed to be finished in the compass of man’s brief generation. 
Enough to have laid the foundation, if “ta sure foundation.” 
Enough to have reared the staging and built the platform. The 
labor is then consigned to another age,—to be resumed in the fu- 
ture life, and carried on with happier auspices beneath the cope of 
heaven. Nothing is lost. All has its uses. Death intermits— 
it puts no period—-to the business in hand. And time but be- 
queathes that unfinished workmanship, as the glorious heirloom of 
eternity. 

This is what is affirmed by the Scripture to be the fruit of the 
toils of ** them who die in the Lord.” ‘They rest from their la- 
bors, and their works do follow them.” This passage is conclusive, 
teaching us that employments analogous in kind, substantially the 
same in character and essence, will continue to form the business 
of the soul in the future life. Only, they will be prosecuted with 
inconceivably greater advantages, on a field all boundless, and with 
a grandeur of compass which no line can measure. The dead do 
rest from their labors—labors below, to rise to new ones where the 
same work shall follow. In accordance with this is the lesson in 
our text: “* He that is entered into rest, hath ceased from his own 
works,”—meaning the imperfect duties performed on earth, amid 
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many hindrances and discouragements, crosses and obstacles, in a 
world of cares, temptations and trials, under the burden of flesh, 
in a body of sin and death. Aye, from these, from them all, the 
departed saint is set free. Once entered the gate of Paradise, 
lifted from out of the vale and mists of mortality, his eye sees 
clear; his soul breathes free; he expatiates in a congenial ele- 
ment; and thenceforth he will bid farewell to pain and sorrow, 
to weakness and corruption, to darkness, conflict, and every foe to 
peace. ‘* Welcome,’ he will exclaim, * welcome a new, a brighter 
sphere! Welcome a nobler service in the kingdom of my Father! 
Welcome the light and loves, the sweet engagements, the everlast- 
ing fellowships of the good, now blest and crowned and throned in 
heaven!’ 

Rest! Christians, rest! Can it reign, think you, in yonder 


shining choirs? Reign in one bosom that throbs throughout the 
hosts of the sous of light? Not there, where angels are ministers, 
and ministers are flames of fire! Not there, where the mysterious 


forms next to the “ licht inaccessible” which mantles the Eternal 


King are * full of eyes,” and “ rest not day nor night” 


in rap- 
turous homage of the Majesty they adore! Heaven knows no rest. 
Revelation, interpreted aright, does not promise it. It only says, 
as in the scripture before us, when speaking of the children of the 
resurrection, that “‘ they cease from their works, as God did from 
his.” Yes; *tas”—in the manner that—the Creator rested from 
his own. How that was, is the inquiry we proposed, in the second 
place, to answer. 

II. When God finished the work of creation, when “ he rested,” 
as is written, “‘on the seventh day from all the work which he had 
made,” it is plain that it was from that specific operation specially 
mentioned. And here (in this) the rest spoken of was not one 
which implied strictly a state of repose, any more than it was 
meant to convey the notion of fatigue or weariness. It was just 
another form of expression to say, that that miracle of creative 
power was done, or done with—that it was finished. But were 
there no other like miracles, nay, more stupendous still, awaiting 
the fiat of the Almighty’s will? I know not—mortal man may 
not tell—‘“*the generations of the heavens,” 
orbs which roll and flame through the abyss of space. But we 


nor of the myriad 
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know what science with its artificial helps has demonstrated. We 
know of eighty millions of fixed, starry points, the central lights, 
beyond a question, of so many clustering systems, which, besides 
our little planetary ball, have been already brought within the 
sweep of human ken. And the presumption is, that compared 
with the residue—all the undiscovered wonders which yet lie hid 
within the depths of space, the amazing number yet descri d is 
but as a handful of sand to the infinitude of particles composing the 
remainder upon the seashore. Now, when, ian what foregone ages 
or cycles, such multitude of worlds sprang into be ing, isa problem 
we cannot solve; whether or not they were formed in different 


eras, and emerged successively into light and beauty and splendor, 


this we cannot tell. But it is no unwarrantable conjecture to suppose 
that the work of creation, at least, the work of change and reno- 
vation by the hand of the Omnipotent Contriver, is never stayed ; 
that when worlds whose foundations *“* wax old” have fulfilled the 
purposes of their formation, they are taken down and removed,— 
rather, in the sublimer language of the holy Oracle, they are 
** rolled together as a scroll,” to be laid up in the elemental store- 
house of the Great Supreme. And meanwhile others, other worlds, 
are ever and anon called forth from ‘the realms of chaos and old 
night,” to furnish new mansions of life and joy, to new orders of 
sentient and intelligent beings, in their ever teeming and countless 
varieties. 

Enough to know, (oh, the grandeur of the conception!) ‘he 
who built all things is Gop.” He who keepeth Israel is the same 
Almighty Paternal Power who watches a universe; and He 
“never slumbers nor sleeps.” And with all the weight of that 
sceptre which God alone can wield, with all the forces of nature 
at his instant disposal, with all the stupendous agencies he is per- 
petually exerting, and all the thoughts and all the plans and all the 
concerns of an empire wide as the universe, embracing its im- 
mensities, oh, how weak, how childish the idea, that the bare fash- 
ioning the frame of our little planet, or even the whole system of 
which it forms so small and petty an appendage, was such an ex- 
ertion of the Creator’s might that his energies then relaxed—that 
they needed rest—that they claimed the repose of a day! Rest! 
when God had only “to speak,” and “it was done;” “ to com- 
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mand,” and all things in order “ stcod fast.” Rest! when he had 


but to say, * Light be,” and “light was!” Let the earth arise 
and appear a type in miniature of ten thousand elder products of 
Almighty skill ;—and he looked, and it was finished: he saw that 
“all was good.’ God then rested, in short, only in the sense im- 
plying a finished performance of that one specific handiwork. 
He rested, as an artificer, who turns from a work once done, 
leaving it for other and fresh operations of an untired strength. 
Still, as from the beginning, did the Creator ponder and plan, and 
make, dispose, and govern; and still, 


“ Tlis eternal thought moved on 
His undisturbed affairs.”’ 


Recurring to the text, we may now gather out the plain signifi- 
cance of the passage as a whole. Man, a heaven-trained man, 
when life expires, ‘enters into rest, to cease from his works as 
God did from his.” His rest is simply a change,—pleasing and 
delightful, indeed,—a change, nevertheless, of real occupations. 
He disposes of one class of duties, to put forth his hand to another. 
He goes from the little round of interests temporal, to things eter- 
nal,—the nobler objects that invite the spirit’s progress in its ever- 
lasting “* ongoings”’ towards the vast, the infinite. At death he 
shuffles off, with the frail earthly form, * the garment spotted by 
the flesh,” a mantle poor and perishing, ill suited to his future 
exalted conditions. ‘That moment his spirit is discharged from all 
that before confined and hampered it. It has burst the swaddling- 
bands of a child of earth; and he stands forth a youth immortal— 
a son of God—an heir of glory. Upward he soars, with delighted 
amaze, on pinions that never droop, amidst fields of light—a world 
of God—reflecting on every hand bright images of the Great In- 
visible, revealing his perfections * from the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead.” Forth that new-born heir 
of heaven, forth he wanders, 

“ At will, the spirit’s motion, o'er the wide 
And wondrous universe,———— 

~- —with messages, perchance, 
To beauteous beings who have never fall'n, 
And worlds that never heard the ery of sin.” 

Let the glorious prospect rouse and inflame our hearts. Let it 
kindle within us godlike ambitions. Let us spurn all meaner 
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things, and count every thing cheap short of the dignity of a birth- 
right for the skies. ‘ Leaving the things which are behind, and 
reaching forth to those which are before,” let us press with sted- 
fast ardor to the high and solemn destinies which await us. On 
the last step in time, we shall then rise to the lofty level of supe- 
rior natures, joining the spirits of the Blest, who “ wait upon the 
Lord” in joyful service, with ever “ renewing strength;” like 
them, to begin an immortal career, to “ mount up with wings as 


eagles, to run and not be weary, to walk and not faint.” 





FLINT’S COLLECTION OF HYMNS.* 


Dr. Jonnson, speaking of the devotional poetry of Watts, says, 
it is * like that of others, unsatisfactory. The paucity of its topics 
enforces perpetual repetition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects 
the ornaments of figurative diction. It is sufficient for Watts to 
have done better than others what no man has done well.” 

These assertions of the great English moralist, though delivered 
with his usual authoritative air, appear to lie open to several grave 
objections. They consist of a statement of a fact, which is believed 
to be no fact; and of reasonings to account for it, which are of 
course gratuitous, and are likely to be unsolid. The fact asserted 
is, that the * devotional poetry of Watts is /ike that of others, un- 
satisfactory.” But is this true in reference to devotional poetry in 
general? Is not, on the contrary, the reverse of this the fact? 
Does not poetry which is truly devotional * satisfy ” us, by giving 
a fitting utterance, and thereby, as it were, a tangible form, to 
pious emotions which were before only vaguely felt, and wholly 
unexpressed ? Does it not “ satisfy” us by suggesting those con- 
secrated trains of thought and feeling, which are at all times dear 
to the devout heart, and to which, especially, the afflicted and 
broken spirit intuitively clings as its best and only sufficing support ? 


In a word, are there not vicissitudes of life, and moods of mind, 


* A Collection of Hymns, for the Christian Church and Home. Boston; 
James Munroe & Co., 1843. [By James Flint D. D., of Salem.) 
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continually occurring, in which devotional poetry is the most 
* satisfactory ” of all poetry? And further, do not the sacred lyrics 
of Watts himself furnish decisive illustrations of the truth of this ? 
Do not many of his hymns embody the highest, holiest, the most 
sanctified aspirations of a sin-stricken, penitent, believing, devout 
and hopeful soul? May we not justly apply to him, with a change 
of terms, the words of his critic and say, “It is sufficient for 
Watts to have done better than others what many have done well ? ” 

And if the assertion that devotional poetry is “ unsatisfactory ” 
be erroneous, we may well doubt the soundness of the reasons 
which are adduced in its support. These are two. One is, that 
the “ paucity of its topics enforces perpetual repetition.” The 


, 


‘* paucity of its topics!” What could have been the range of reli- 
gious thought and religious emotion in the mind of the author of 
these words? None estimate more highly than we the real claims 
of this good man and great writer; but do we not perceive here, as 
elsewhere, traces of that bigotry which he himself defined to be an 
*‘unreasonable devotion to a party,” and which led him to under- 
value every thing in politics that was not marked with the current 
stamp of royalty, and every thing in religion that was not to be 


» ] 


found in the * Book of Common Prayer?” Is not the assertion, 
moreover, be it deferentially asked, as narrow in thought as it cer- 
tainly is ** Johnsonese”’ in expression? The fact, as it seems to us, 
is, that no species of poetry embraces so wide a range of topics as le- 
gitimately belongs to devotional poetry. The spirit that is touched 
with the “true light” will ‘see God in every thing, and every 
thing in God,” and will find the topics of sacred song in all the as- 
pects of nature, in all the vicissitudes of life, in all the truths, pre- 
cepts, hopes and fears of the Gospel of Reconciliation, in all the 
high and solemn relations which the soul bears to Christ, and es- 
pecially in every pang of penitence, in every duteous vow, in every 
outburst of gratitude, and in all the varied, unwritten, and infi- 
nitely concerning history of the soul’s religious experience. 

But another reason of the alleged unsatisfactoriness of devo- 
tional poetry is, that the “‘ sanctity of the matter rejects the orna- 
ment of figurative diction.”” Indeed! Did Moses and Miriam find 
itso? Was the author of the book of Job, were David and Isaiah 
of their 


repelled from “figurative diction” by the “ sanctity ” 
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themes? And, to come down to lower names, were Milton and 
Cowper, and a host of others whom time and space would fail us to 
name, so awed and overwhelmed by the ** sanctity of the matter” of 
their song, that they could find no utterance in * figurative diction ? ” 

The fact, as it appears to us, is that English poetry, and particu- 
larly the English poetry of the last half century, is characterized 
by nothing more distinctively and delightfully than by its pervad- 
ingly devotional character. ‘The remark is also true, we think, of 
German poetry, but all our best English poets are eminent exam- 
ples of this. The dest poets, we say, for there have been many 
who have claimed the high name, who have too often forgotten 
that they must first care for the true religious harmony of their 
own spirits, before they attempt to peur out these spirits in harmo- 
nies divine. ‘They have too often forgotten that primal law of our 
natures, stated by Milton, in his own strong prose, that n body 


} 


“can write well in laudable things, wi 


ho is not himself a true poem, 


—that is, a composition of the best and honorablest thir Stull 


the very highest poetry from Spencer to Bryant reflects continually 


the sacred light of the spiritual world. Even some authentic poets, 


in whose nature the inherent element of religion has been smothered 
or only partially cevelope d, have not been able to repress entire ly 
this ** mens divinior” within them. There are some strains of 
Burns that seem to be the very breath ngs of the soul in the con- 
scious presence of itsCreator. Moore has not unfrequently emerged 
from that Epicurean sty in which alas! he has too well loved to wal- 
low, and given forth melodies that would redeem, if any thing 
short of bitter repentance could, the loose sensualism of his earlier 
poems, and the more refined voluptuousness of much of the poetry 
of his maturer years. We deem it one of the happiest auspices 
of modern English literature, on both sides of the Atlantic, that it 
is partaking more and more of this hallowed character. All the 
better specimens of even our minor poetry, which are floating con- 
tinually through our community, are grateful tokens of this. 
Those bold and spirited lines by an uncertain author of the six- 
teenth century, entitled the “* Soul’s Errand;” some of the saintly 
George Herbert's poetry; the “ Lines written in a Church-yard,” 
attributed to a “ School-boy ;” that wonderful piece of the humble 
Moravian Bishop Gambold, “The Mystery of Life ;” those thril- 
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ling lines of Hervey, “‘ | know thou hast gone to the home of thy 
rest,” and other pieces by him; some inspired stanzas of the 
** Sexton’s Daughter,” by Stirling, and several of his ‘ Sonnets ;” 
the best minor poems of Mrs. Hemans; the “ Spirit of Man,” 
by Miss 8. J. Williams, and many other pieces of that beautiful se- 





ries of original poetry published as an Annual, during six years, by 
Mrs. Jevons (the daughter of Roscoe ;) parts of Heber’s Hymns, 
and of Keble’s * Christian Year ;” many of Wordsworth’s Sonnets ; 
the intensely devout poetry of Montgomery ; the suggestive strains 
of Bryant; the hymns (would that there were more) of A. Nor- 
ton; all these, and many besides that we need not here indicate 
are specimens of the growing richness of our serious minor poems. 
From them it would be easy to form a volume, before whose pure 
and holy light ail the brightest gems of the far-famed Greek An- 
thology would become wan and lustreless. Yes, it is to him, and 
to him alone, who reverently kneels in the courts that surround the 
- Holy of Holies.” that the highest poetic power Is given; and the 
truest poetic inspiration is only to be caught from those glimpses of 
the beatific presence that beams around the altar of the ETERNAL 
ONE 
** All nature is to him 
Instinct with God: he deems its every sound 
An echo of the everlasting hymn, 
lis light a gleam of that, which never shal] be dim 
It is a further illustration of these remarks, that the department 
of sacred poetry which comprises hymns intended for the public 
and private exercises of devotion, has partaken of that happy 
the serious por try which is not de- 


change which has come over 
voted to this high purpose. ‘The change from the old Collections, 
such, for example, as those of * Sternhold and Hopkins” and “ Tate 
and Brady,” and others yet more antiquated, to such as that of Dr. 
Belknap, which was first published nearly a half century ago, was 
great indeed. Since that period many Collections have been made, 


in this country and in England, of various merit, and some of a 


high and generally acknowledged worth. It falls not within the 
object of this paper to institute a critical examination of these. 
Suffice it to say. that taken toa ther thev constitute a mass of de- 
votional hymns of inestimable value We ive only now to re- 
mark briefly on what seem to us to be the distinctive clanns of 


the Collection which suggested these remarks 
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It is put abroad under the auspices of Rev. Dr. Flint of Sa- 
jem, a name which should secure to it a respectful observance, 
since it is one by no means unknown to the lovers of sacred song. 
The Collection was made, as we learn from the preface, in com- 
pliance with a vote of the religious Society of which the compiler 
is pastor, and it is the lowest form of praise which this very diffi- 
cult duty deserves, to say that it has been well and faithfully done. 
It is indeed a difficult labor, and is rendered peculiarly so by the 
changes which are deemed to be necessary in adapting devotional 
poetry to the religious services of the church and family. To be 
restricted within narrow limits, and yet to secure the requisite 
range and variety of subjects and metres; to be obliged to choose 
a single hymn from among several of nearly equal excellence ; to 
break down long words which baffle musical notation into those 
which are smaller, and yet not violate the sense; to change un- 
meaning or puerile or absurd epithets to those which are significant, 
dignified and appropriate; to alter tame and prosaic passages, 
which not unfrequently occur in a hymn which is essentially good, 
to those which are in better keeping with the general strain; to 
condense a flow of sentiment that lazily meanders through a long 
drawn series of verses into a few strong and effective ones; to 
assist limping and hobbling lines to an easy, equable, and onward 
movement ; to ** match” rhymes which were only “ paired” before ; 
to bring out into clear light by some small but yet decisive changes 
a thought which previously only faintly glimmered ; to disengage 
stanzas which were clumsily and unnecessarily yoked together ;— 
all this the modern compilers of hymn-books have commonly ad- 
dressed themselves to do, and well may they exclaim, ** hoc opus, 
hic labor est.” It involves perplexities and difficulties that they 
may not hope will ever be appreciated in this world, except perhaps 
by those who have themselves undertaken a similar task. All this, 
however, we think, at least so far as our opportunities of examina- 
tion have extended, has been successfully accomplished in the Col- 
lection before us. In a matter where individual tastes and associa- 
tions must come into conflict, none may expect to satisfy all. Thus, 
to refer to a hymn that meets our eye as we write, we find in that 
fine old version of the Hundreth Psalm by Tate, the terms “ awful 


mirth” changed to “pious mirth.” Even if it be admitted that 
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this change is for the better, still many, we suppose, may doubt 
whether there is not still too little congruity in the epithet thus sub- 
stituted, to compensate for the break in our old associations with the 
line as it was originally written. But we have neither time nor in- 
clination to go into minute criticism of the very numerous altera- 
tions which the compiler has made. Suflice it to say, they seem 
in general, to have been effected with good judgment, taste, poetic 
feeling, and what is more and better, in a truly devotional spirit. 

We suppose it would be a work of supererogation, to suggest 
a doubt concerning the right and propriety of making these changes 
in the works of authors without their knowledge or consent, and 
still affixing their names to productions greatly changed, and as 
they may often think, marred and mangled, to suit the purposes of 
others ; and all this without so much as indicating, so far as they are 
individually concerned, that any such change has been made. But 
we would intimate that this right and propriety do not seem so clear 
to us as they must, judging from the almost universal usage, to mod- 
ern compilers. Dr. Flint says, this * practice has become so com- 
mon, that whether right or not, it is assumed as a conceded privi- 
lege by every successive compiler.” No doubt the practice has be- 
come **common,” but how the commonness of the practice renders 
it a * conceded privilege ” on the part of the original authors, who 
are the persons aggrieved, if any are, and who alone are authorized 
to grant the “ privilege,” we are yet to learn. Nothing, as it ap- 
pears to us, is more entirely one’s own than the products of his own 
mental effort; if any rights are to be sacredly respected, they are 
the rights of authorship; and if any property is to be held inviola- 
ble, it is the property of the laboring brain. But if the practice 
here alluded to be a “ conceded privilege,” the judicious use that 
has been made of it in this Collection deserves, as we have said, 
an ample recognition. There is one change however, which, 
when it can be made without a sacrifice of taste, sentiment, or 
established associations, we are always pleased to observe. We 
mean the restoration of hymns in common use, which have 
been altered, to the precise form, the ipsissima verba, in which 
they were left by their authors.* A pleasing example of this oc- 


* Of all Compilations of Hymns, with which we are acquainted, this rule 
has been most carefully observed in the Christian Psalter, by Rev. W. P. 


Lunt 
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curs in the book before us in that exquisite hymn of Bryant’s, 
** Blessed are they that mourn,” in which the original as it appears 
in his volume of ** Poems” is restored. We are gratified to no- 


tice this, though we cannot help thinking that the alterations here 


referred to, regarded as matters of taste merely, are improvements. 


The substantial claims of the compilation are thus set forth in 
the preface. 


“The volume will be found to contain the most choice, it is be- 
lieved, of the hymns in the several Collections used in our churches, 
together with many others equally choice, to be found in no other 
Collection in this country,—several that have never before ap- 
peared in the form of hymns for public worship, and some few 
original ones to which the names of the compiler and of one or 
two of his friends are appended.” 

These are indeed high claims, but we think they are well sus- 
tained. The volume contains, if not all “the most choice.” vet 
certainly a great number of the “ most choice ” hymns to be found 
in other Collections, and if we miss some—as in point of fact we 


do—that we deem worthy of a place here, we are aware that it 


might cause us some perplexity to select from among the number 


1 


here retained those which should be removed to make place for 


them. We could wish therefore, that if, as we trust. a new « 
won should be call d for, the compiler would increast the numove 
of the hymns to make room for any of decided excellence, that 


the limits to which he has restricted h self may have excluded 
from the present volume. This may be expediently done, since the 
whole number in the present edition is but four hundred and fif 
teen; which is considerably less than that of any Collection in 
general use. 

The next claim preferred is, that the volume contains many 


equally choice” with those referred to above, * which are 


hymns 


to be found in no other Collection in this country.”” The following 


hymns, we believe, may be cited as belong ner ¢ xclusively to tl] 


Collection, and if they do not all belong to the category of the 
“most choice,” th y comprise some of hicl xcellence There 
are—one by Haneox: one by ] | sc % ! m the Bi . 
translated by Rev. J. idler “Elem of tl 
Church;” one by Cennick; one by Houch : two by Wrefor 


one by Robberds; or 1v Gaskell: one bv Miss M. Rhuee: o1 
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by A. Nichols; some from the German; several by the follow- 
ing authors—Sir J. E. Smith, Jane Roscoe, Stirling, Milman, 
Heber, Montgomery, Keble, T. Moore, Mrs. Barbauld, the Com- 
piler, and his friends; several which are only to be found in the 
old Collection of his parish, which is, we believe, in use nowhere 
else ; and many which are anonymous. If we are correct in these 
references, the * Christian church and home” in this country are 
greatly indebted to the compiler of this volume for thus introducing 
to their use this new accession of devotional hymns, several of 
which, in addition to their freshness on this side of the Atlantic, 
possess the higher recommendations of eminent beauty and adapt- 
edness to their object. We cannot spare room in our pages for 
specimens with which to illustrate this remark at length. We shall 
quote only one hymn by Gaskell which we have not met with else- 
where, except in the rich Collection of devotional poetry by Rev. 
J. Martineau, published in London in 1840, which bears the same 
felicitous title with that before us, and which also contains many, 
if not most of the hymns here noticed as peculiar (so far as this 
country is concerned,) to the Collection of Dr. Flint.* This hymn 
embodies, as we think, in simple and beautiful verse the Christian’s 
great hope in the bereavement of friends. It is entitled, “ The 
Light of the Gos) l on the Tomb.” 


‘* Dark, dark indeed the srave would be, 
Had we no light, O God, from thee ; 
If all we saw were all we knew, 


Or hope from reason only grew. 


But fearless now we rest in faith, 
A holy life makes happy deat 
T is but a change ordained by thee, 
To set the imprisoned spirit free. 


1; 


Sad, sad indeed "t would be to part 

From those who long had shared our heart, 
If thou hadst left us still to fear 

Love's only heritage was her 

But calmly now we see them go 

From out this world of pain and woe ; 

We tollow to a home on high, 

Where pure affections never die 


Not only the title of the volume, but the titles of some of the sections, 


as well as many of the hymns, so manifestly appear to have been taken 


from Mr. Martineau's book, that we regret Dr. Flint did not make a more 
Ep. Misc 





distinct acknowledgment of his obligations 
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We are gratified to notice also in this collection the large portion 
of hymns which give expression to the various phenomena and 
eventful vicissitudes of a religious experience. After a devout re- 
cognition of the perfections of God, of the character of Christ, and 
of the relations we bear to both, nothing is more earnestly to be 
cared for in hymns intended for public and private worship than a 
devout and fitting expression of those inward struggles, fears, hopes, 
in a word, those spiritual conflicts, through which, by the chartered 
help of God’s good spirit, and the “ grace and truth which came 
by Jesus Christ,” the sin-stricken and self-convicted soul is rescued 
from the thraldom of its iniquities, and made a partaker of heavenly 
peace. 

And, in conclusion of these remarks, we would refer to the truly 
Christian character of the compilation before us. The great and 
distinctive doctrines of our religion, as taught by Jesus Christ, as 
authenticated by his miraculous works, as sealed by his blood, as 
confirmed by his resurrection from the grave and by his ascension 
to heaven, are herein plainly recognized. There is no wary avoid- 
ance of these topics; no merging of them in those vague generali- 
ties of expression, which may be taken to mean almost any thing or 
almost nothing ; no attempt to shut out of view all those divine creden- 
tials that make Christ the Christ of the Gospel, by throwing around 
him a halo of merely moral excellence. But on the contrary, his 
heaven-sealed mission ; his august offices as Mediator between man 
and God, and as our Redeemer from sin and its consequences ; 
with the awful sanctions of his laws which are to take place in a 
future world; all these are distinctly referred to. We state this, 
not as being by any means peculiar to the compilation before us, 
since, so far as we know, all in common use are equally explicit 
on these themes, but as a trait, the want of which would, and ought 
to be, as we think, fatal to any Collection of hymns intended for 
Christian worship, however otherwise unexceptionable and excellent. 

The importance of impressing upon our Christian lyrics a dis- 
tinctively Christian character can scarcely be overrated, when we 
recollect that of all the public and social exercises of our religion, 
they are earliest learned, and longest remembered. It is an un- 
happiness attending public worship as usually conducted, that be- 


ing intended for a miscellaneous audience, much of every service 
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must be lost upon many. This is particularly the fact in regard 
to the young and youthful. How have our hearts yearned in pity 
towards such, when we have seen them pinned down to their 
places at church by reverend custom during the livelong hour of 
public service, with vacant faces and uneasy limbs, famishing for a 
little * milk” of familiar and loving instruction, while the “ strong 
meat” of solid argument and labored inculcation was dispensed 
to “them of full age, even those who by reason of use have their 
senses exercised to discern both good and evil.” ‘Their natural 
resource to speed on the lagging moments is to the hymn-book, and 
it is one both available and attractive. There they can find thoughts 
and sentiments which they can appreciate, all radiant as light with 
the graces of poetic diction. Then again, these thoughts and sen- 
timents are borne home to their souls, through the outward ear on 
strains of sweet and solemn melody. ‘Thus 


* Devotion borrows music's tone, 

And music takes devotion’s wing; 

And like the bird that hails the sun, 
They soar to heaven, and soaring sing.”’ 


This part of our sacred services, moreover, by frequent repetition 
becomes strictly liturgical in its effects, and thus a permanency is 
given to it in the youthful mind that lasts on through all the 
harsh collisions and rough usages of life. And those whose privi- 
lege it is to add to their domestic worship the charm of holy song, 
in which parents and children and friends unite, have no need to 
be informed why it is that the singing of the high praises of God 
is made a part of the happiness of accepted ones in heaven. 

We only add, in a closing sentence, that it should be observed, 
we do not decide on the merits of the volume before us, in com- 
parison with others of a similar kind. This might be invidious, 
and is certainly unnecessary. We are well aware that there are 
several valuable hymn-books already before the public and in use 
in our churches, and we should lament the utterance of a word 
that would seem, even by implication, to impair their value. Our 
only aim has been to make a fair estimate of the compilation be- 
fore us. This estimate, we are conscious, is a high one, but if we 
are not biassed by the friendly relations we sustain towards the 
author, it will be fully confirmed by a careful examination of his 
book. i. oi 
30 
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NOTICE OF THE LATE REV. WILLIAM GRAY SWETT. 


Ir has pleased God, in his all-wise Providence, to remove this 
minister of the Gospel of his Son at a period of life when his 
best qualities and powers were just reaching their full development. 
In the exact meridian of life—when the lasting influence for good 


of which he was capahie b in to be extensively feit and acknow- 


] ‘ ° . H r > ‘ {1}; } ’ + x Ar 
ledged, after many weeks of painiul suflering, his ministry and 


sojourning on earth have been terminated. ‘Lhere is mystery in 
such dispensations. But let not the mystery increase our sorrow, 
nor shake our firm and heaven-derived trust Who s say that 


some choice spirits of men in their prime are not eariyv ren oved 


simply because thev are more needed elsewhere than here? If 
this thought is deemed extravagant or presumptuous, surely we 
may be permitted to inquire, whether such removals may not be, 
because tl seal of death ts need to give lxed ¢ icv. here on 
earth, to influences which have been ex d, im es already 
given. At least we may profitably bear in mind, that the greatest 
ministry which was ever cx cted on earth was short, ending in 
extreme sufiering and apparent ignominy. Yet how pern nent and 
glorious in its subsequent influences ! how much more glorious in the 
expecte d final issues ! Let it not s IT Prise the be reave d flock that 


! } 


the under shepherd is not sufiered to remain, when the 


herd and Bish p ¢ f souls abode so short time with those he had 


gathered together. Let us not doubt the far-seeing and all-seeing 
wisdom of the Divine dispensations ; let us remember and honor 
} ' : : ' 

Lnose Who have gone from their labor to their re ompense 5 : t us 
make sure of our share of the benefit to be derived from the past; 
let us hope in God in view of the unexplore land boun ss future. 


Mr. Swett was a native of Salem. He was born July 15, 1808. 


At the usual age he entered Harvard College, whence he graduated 
in 1828, and then entered the Divinity School at Cambridge. In 
conseqtience of feeble hea th he did not commence preach I im- 


mediately on coimnp eting h s theolog cal course; but in the s mmer 


of 1836 he was ordained over the First Church and Society in 


Lexington. After a useful m nistry of nearly three years he re- 


signed his charge, in consequence of difficulties growing out of 
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the existence of a ministerial fund. On the Ist of January, 1840, 
Mr. Swett was installed over the Unitarian congregation in Lynn, 
where he pursued a most active and acceptable ministry till a few 
weeks before his death, which took place at Charlestown, February 
15, 1843. Funeral solemnities were observed in the church at Lynn 
on Thursday, February 23, when a sermon was preached by Rev. 
Mr. Lothrop of Boston, which is now in press, and will do more 


ample justice to the character of our friend than we can pay in 


in natural endowments of intellect, Mr. Swett was far above 

mediocrity. His mind was highly imaginative, discursive, sug- 
? a > 

gestive ; and he had a most copious flow of language at command, 


1 


by which express images of his thoughts were presented with re- 


markable prominence, vividness and originality, like thoroughly 
wrought, highly colored, newly finished pictures. The peculiarity 
of his intellect was the rapidity of its operations. In this particu- 
lar he was very remarkable, often astonishing even those most fa- 
miliar with him by his lightning glances into the very heart of a 
complex subiect, and his instantaneous « xposure of it to the view 
of all present and attentive. But only those capable of instant, 
varied, and concentrated attention could follow him in his most 
rapid and enchanting flights. Minds moving at the ordina- 


I iry ; erry, an not accustomed to h Ss manner, were often con- 


f " wt only glimpses of his mea r here and there, 
and misint reling him in their endeavors to put the parts to- 
! | 
} } ' 1 ’ 
gether and make outa whole meaning. It w not that he could 
sat ten dal te dof = ia Biase ikon ‘Die t sufficiently 
no e ae r " e, ; OU i e aid not sufiiciently 
7 +! » , ' . i *¢) ] i 
cons " »¢ eC! re ol , and » allowance tor tne differ. 
ence betwe other } i | robably was not fully 
aware of 1 
Io 3s cn roar e< ‘ } s oinyte ‘ operations, more 
than t any t e.se, we may trace 1 eccentricity of which 
com \" ~ made | tinos who cnew | e oi bim or were 
“7 of es mating him. But the ¢ ness of his heart, his 
consciousness of richt intention, his unsuspecting frankness and 


confidence in others, the vividness of his imagination, and his su- 


perabounding cheerfulness, may all have contributed their share in 


producing the result. ‘He is a natural man,” said one of the 
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the passing moment. 


ne 


he mista 


Mr. Swet 


' 


in 


OF REV. 


—meaning that he was entirely and a 


real thought, manifested his real 


a ¢ 


course be a great pre ponderance of good, else 































WILLIAM G. SWETT. 


people of his first pastoral charge, who both knew and loved him, 


" , 


| 


ways undisguised, spoke his 


fi t 


eling, whatever it might be, at 


+} 


-haracter of this stamp there must of 


there cou d never 


nor more than one opinion concerning it. 


i 


had made use of the means and opportunities wh ch 


he had enjoyed in liberal measure for the cultivation of his powers, 
possesse | a competent knowledge of several modern languages, 
was particularly well read in the best of the old writers in our own 
tongue, and his long residences at a distance from his native 
home had brought him into frequent contact with educated per- 
sons whose modes of thinking and mental manifestation are ditler- 
ent from ours. All this contributed something to the singularity as 
well as the ric] ness ol li $s utterance. Tl s rit nas bee n 
noticed in these remarks, not so much in the way of logy for 
it, as to mark its true character; for, beyon question, il it some- 
times caused surprist and pe rple X ty to strangers and mere ac- 
quaintances, at oti r times it constituted e delight of his Imends, 
and like an irres le charm, drew them rovnd him and to him 
It was far more nspicuous in his private conversation than in his 
written dis rst The se were fre narkable lor reverence, unce- 
tion, path , Ie piainness, rectness and fa dealing, and 
abounded in brief pointed antithe ses; but were comparatively free 
from quaintness or peculiarity of expression Chere was never 
any pedantry in them. The results of lea were plainly per- 
ceived by the et ited hearer—the work man siiy proce¢ ed 
from an active, d iplined, in ndent mind, which 1 its own 
way of view things and of presenting its views; but there was 
never any parade of learain Young children listened to him, 
the un cated, young and o d, unde rstood him » { he urd him 
with ind rence His sermons showed the c r of his intel- 
lect in deliberate labor, as his conversation ex! ed his mind’s 
recreation. 

Morally, Mr. Swett was pure in heart, n and purpose; and 
his benevolence was unmeasure d, active, perse vering, practical. 
The predominant characteristic of the whole man was active, un- 
tiring henevolence OM eourse this « , ‘ ered irvely nto 
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his discharge of pastoral duty, and gave it character and form. 
Hercin lay a great part of the secret of his acceptableness, infiu- 
ence and power, Onee a friend, he was always a friend. It has 
often been remarked that when he once gained another’s friend- 
ship, he never lost it. He constantly grew upon his friends. The 
} 


repellent points in his character were commonly observable at a 


few of the first interviews, frequently at first sight; the attractive 
qualities came out one by one afterwards, and, once seen, were 
immediately pronounced genuine, and passed current ever after. 
There is no room to doubt that he entered the Christian ministry 
froma decided pre ference of the holy vocation to all others, and 


with a view to /abor in it, and not to furnish himself with an ex- 





cuse for exemption from toil; for his talents, attainments, con- 


nexions and means afforded him a very wide range in the choice 
of pursuits, especially among those pursuits whose demand for 
unwearied effort is far less than that of the ministry. He was 


stable and persevering in his profession. He made progress, 


1 


during the few years he was permitted to labor in it, both in re- 
spect to his ministrations at the public altar, and in regard to what 
may be termed the congruities of the profession elsewhere. He 
was assiduous and faithful in bis pastoral visits; and it is said his 
pastoral visits were religious visits, beyond what has been the 


prevailing custom of the profession. So far was he from 
any thing akin to formal and prescriptive demonstrations of rev- 
erence or piety in the common intercourse of social life, that it 
was perhaps necessary to follow him to the pulpit, to his pastoral 
walks among his own flock, and to the retirement of domestic life, 
to be fully assured of the depth of his piety, the strength of his 
Christian faith and hope, and the work of grace which had been 


pe 
wrought in his soul. But those who so followed him, were so as- 


His last illness put the seal and sign manual upon the genuine- 
ness of his Christian character and experience. His sufferings 
were comparatively long, and during much of the time very se- 
vere. ‘Those who were about him bear testimony that he was 
uniformly patient. At an early period of his disease he distinctly 
discerned its fatal tendency, its almost certain termination; but he 


retained the same comforting and cheering views of futurity which 
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Tue Scnvoot anxnp Tue Scuooumaster. 4 Manual for the Use of 
Ti CHheTS, E pi ers, Tru [7 CS, Tus) CCTOVS, “vc. Wve. ¢ f Ci won 
Ncho /s. In fico Parts. Part I. By A nzo P. os oo dD. D. of 


New York. Part IT. By George B. Emerson, A. M. of Mas- 


sachuseétts. New York: Marj er & Brothers. 18 i2. pp- D338, 


‘THERE Is co 1d reason to revoice that this book is destined toa 


wide circulation ; that sto have a place, as we learn, through 
the generosity of two of our cilizens,* in every school district and 
within the reach of every reader in both of the States in which its 
two authors reside. A teacher of consid rable experience express- 
ed to us late \ his conviction, that the whole prese ut S) stem of ¢ du- 


cation must soon undergo a revoiulion.—a revolution that may be 


gradual or sudden, but at anv rate thorough. ‘That there is a 
pressing need for some essential reforms seems to be fully admitted 


in this volume. False ideas of knowledge, of the modes of gaining 
it, and the motives for mastering it, and the uses that re quire it, are 
Cc rly expose d: as are also the deficiencies and positive errors of 
the existing Common Schoo! arrangements. At the same time and 
Within the same limits a vast effort is here contributed towards a 
sure, healthful, permanent improvement. ‘lhe views are broad, 
liberal, inviting, generous. ‘They are manly and encouraging ; 
they are enlightened and pure ; they are marked by no technicality 
and no pe | untry. \ tone of high moral feeling, a spirit of holi- 
ness, pervades them. They are more than philosophical—though 
in aremarkable degree they have this characte r—they are religious. 
Indeed 11 ey are the one by being the other. ‘They are Christian. 
The First Part treats cursorily of the history of Common Schools 
in America from their establishment by law in Massachusetts in 
1617; of their nature and objects and exposures ; and of certain 


points in which they might with great advantage become indebted 


* Hon. James Wadsworth of Geneseo, N. Y. and Martin Brimmer, Esq. 
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to the example of institutions abroad. The employment of tran- 
sient instructors is deprecated as an extreme evil, and is brought 
into contrast with the more durable condition of things in Prussia. 
Private schools are disco iraged as inconsistent with large, equal, 
and mutual sympathies. ‘The obviously mechanical and artificial 
character of the Monitorial or Laneasterian method, so rece nily 
and so strangely popular, is fairly exhibited. The Facher System, 
— which, by the way, we have often tho ioht might be well apple d 


a little more extensively than it is, in our Theological education— 


is shewn to be | roductive of excellent results in the comparatively 


rare instances where it is practicable. One of the best portions of the 


’ 


treatise is a discussion of the incitements that are brought to bear 


7 


upon the scholar to urge on his progress ; and of the true, just, ex- 
alted ends for which all educational exertions should be expended. 
We are continually teaching the pupil to make low estimates; to 
regard power, station, wealth, what is called ** success in life,” as the 
chief advantage of wisdom, and the spring of the learner’s efforts. 
We are not apt enoush, like the Chinese, to inculcate duties rather 
than rights, and the learning that exalts and dignifies the character 
rather than that which adds to the estate or increases the emolu- 
ments of office. 

Of the Second Part it is perhaps sufficient to say, that it brings ano- 
her proof that he who wrote it is worthy of that noblest praise spoken 
of bim daily by our firesides in the voices of those whose minds 
he has guided and strengthened and enriched,—that he is not only 
an exemplification of what the teacher may become, but also that 
he is ‘a good man.’ He dwells in these pages, eloquently, upon the 
true teacher's qualities—showing Guizot’s eulogium to be no ex- 
aggeration ; with a scholar’s enthusiasm, upon his studies, and themes 
of thought, and the advantages of his life; with reverence and 


seriousness, upon his duties—to himself, his pupils, his fellow-teach- 
ers and the community : with the intimate familiarity of a long and 
profound and enlightened experience, upon the principles, the or- 
ganization, the instruction, and the discipline, of “the school.” 
We can but give the titles of the paragraphs of two chapters. In 
** moral qualities,” the teacher who is fit for his office is described 
as patient, hopeful, cheerful, unsuspicious, frank, kind, forgiving, 
just, a lover of children, a lover of his office, a lover of order, a mas- 
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ter of his passions, conscientious and firm. In examining “ the 
motives to be appealed to in government,” the writer discards 
those too common motives,—the fear of pain, the fear of shame, 
and the emulous desire of out-stripping others. He recommends 
and enforces the love of the approbation of friends and teachers, 
the love of knowledge and the pleasure of exercising the faculties, 
the love of truth, the desire of advancement, the desire of prepar- 
ing for the business and duties of life, the generous affections, and 
the sentiment of duty, with reverence for the laws of God.—Ex- 
tended illustrations are given, besides, of the modes of instructing 
in different departments, and a dissertation is annexed on the loca- 
tion and construction of school-buildings. 

On the whole the volume is note-worthy. It advocates an entire 
human culture ; a culture especially of what has been too univer- 
sally and too shamefully overlooked, of the manners, of the taste, 
of veneration, of the simple love of the natural and the beautiful ; 
and thus, as well as in other ways, a culture of virtue. It looks 
to an education that extends forward into man’s relations with the 
State, with the Church, with society, as well as with nature; an 
education that “‘ respects each one’s individuality,” and yet seeks 
the brotherhood and the common education of all. There may be 
particular faults,—and such we are inclined to regard the prefer- 
ence given in the first essay to large over small schools, thirty 
being considered a too small number,—but these faults, as indeed 
our experience makes us hesitate to call them, are overshadowed 
and outweighed immeasurably by singular and sterling excellences. 
It is well that in this standard work, as iikewise in the Theory of 
Teaching and the Reports and Addresses of Mr. Mann, we have 
promise of a Literature of Education corresponding to the inter- 
est and the endeavors which the cause has called forth. 


Tue Conressions oF St. Avcustine. Boston: E. P. Peabody. 
1843. pp. 285, 12mo. 


Tus is a singular book. As the production of a remarkable 
mind, and a relic of Christian antiquity, it is valuable, and is now 
for the first time, we believe, put within the reach of all readers, 


21 
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in a comely as well as cheap form. Its devotional character will 
have a peculiar interest for many, and may repay the curiosity of 
all. For ourselves we must say it has disappointed us, both as an 
intellectual and a spiritual manifestation. We cannot profess any 
high respect for St. Augustine, as a writer ora man. With strong 
traits of mind, and decided action on other minds, he had great 
weaknesses, and for a long period gross vices. ‘These vices he 
draws out in all their pollution in the * Confessions” before us, 
taking singular pains, not only to own, but to specify and describe 
them. ‘They do not fill a large part of the volume, but they make 
a prominent feature, and we could wish they had been recorded 
for his own eye only, or uttered upon the silent air of the closet. 
Still it may be said of those who read them—* To the pure, all 
things are pure;”’ and though this can never justify all publica- 
tions, any more than all actions, it has its application here. Be- 
sides, the larger part of the book is of a very different character. 
There is much in it of humility and of a high and holy aspiration, 
the outpouring of a penitent and devout soul. This translation is 
made out of two others; one very old, the other, * Pusey’s trans- 
lation, lately published in England, making the first volume of the 
Library of the Fathers.” 





Tae Witt anp tue Arrections. A Sermon prepared for the 
Ordination of Mr. Richard Pike, over the Third Religious So- 
ciety in Dorchester, Mass. Fi bruary 8, 1843. By Andrew P. 
Peabody, Pastor of the South Church, Portsmouth, N. H. Pub- 


lished by request of the Society. Boston: 1842. pp. 48, Svo. 


In our notice of the ordination at Dorchester we mentioned that 
the severity of the weather, occasioning obstructions on the East- 
ern railroad, prevented the gentlemen from New Hampshire and 
Maine who were expected to take a part in the services from ar- 
riving in season. The pamphlet before us contains the Sermon 
and the Charge, which were “ prepared,” but for the reason just 
given were not delivered on this occasion, with the Right Hand of 
Fellowship and the Address to the Society, which were delivered 


by the gentlemen to whom they had been assigned.—The Charge, 
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by Rev. Jason Whitman of Portland, abounds in sound and weighty 
counsel. Confining himself “to three distinct topics—the pulpit 
services, the pastoral labors, and the Christian character” of the 
future minister, he speaks on these points with the plainness of 
truth and the wisdom of experience. In regard both to ‘ what 
and how you shall preach,” he says, ** my answer is one and the 
same.—seek to become so absorbed in the truths of the Christian 
religion, and in the spiritual interests of your flock, as to forget 
yourself.’ Pastoral visits, he thinks, should be religious visits, in 
which it should be the minister’s * principal object to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the state of feeling among his parishioners 
upon the subject of religion,” and this acquaintance he must gain 
by himself introducing the subject, and often by “ direct interroga- 
tories in regard to their particular interest and peculiar feelings.” 
In personal character the minister should ‘ most earnestly seek to 
become, in all respects, what he exhorts his hearers to become.” — 
In the Right Hand of Fellowship Rev. Mr. Angier alludes to the 
labors and trials, but enlarges more on the privileges and rewards, 
of the ministry.—In the Address to the Society Rev. Mr. Cunning- 
ham ‘* guards them against an impression, as if the whole respon- 
sibility in this relation were to rest upon the minister,” cautions 
them “in other respects from expecting all from their minister,” 
and urges them, as of the first importance, that they ** become ac- 
quainted with him,” not only by familiar intercourse, but by * per- 
sonal, and especially religious cultivation and development.” 

The Sermon we have read more than once, with care, that we 
might not mistake its meaning. We mav not correctly apprehend 
the doctrine which Mr. Peabody labors to expound, for it seems to 
us that in some parts the discourse lacks either clearness or con- 


” 
. 


sistency. As we understand his “ philosophy of the human will 
we cannot adopt it as sound in fact, or free from objection in its 
practical bearings. He insists upon a “ native infirmity of the 
will,’ which it is the office of religion to remedy. It is defined as 
‘“*a suspension of the power of right volition ;” and if by this were 
meant nothing more thana delay in choosing duty or a loss of 
moral power induced by negligence or transgression, we might ac- 
cept what even then however we should not deem the best form of 


statement. But Mr. Peabody speaks of something original in our 
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constitution, an inherent, not an accidental or acquired infirmity ; 


“The unlimited 


; 


** in man’s unregenerate state his will is lame.’ 
freedom of the human will” he accounts a false and pernicious 
doctrine, as on the other hand he condemns the error of asserting 


* man’s utter moral inability.””. The former he considers the vice of 


Arminian theology, which he treats with little respect. Stull he ad- 


mits a freedom of the human will, which “lies far behind his 


separate volitions,” and consists in * making choice among the va- 


rious classes of motives;” which * choice however is seldom, per- 


haps never made at the moment of final volition,’ but in “the 


least active or most meditative “seasons of our lives. The 


remedy for the defect which he discovers in our wills is love, since 


' 


“we are free in ourchoice of mo ves, and ** motive s but another 


name for love,” and “it is our love that is free. We will not 
prono ince either of these two last stutements * paradoxical,” but 
we cannot but call in question their accuracy as exhibitions of 
ethical truth. Mr. Peabody then proceeds to show how Christianity 
meets the great want of man, as it makes use of the law, that “* the 
affections” (alone, if we understand the argument in this part, ) 
“ «overn the will.” “* The peculiar sway of the Gospel is over 
the affections.”” ** What we need, to strengthen our infirm wills, isa 
constraininy love of our Saviour and our Father.’ which is pro- 
duced by the exhibitions given of God and Jesus in the New Tes- 
tament. ‘ The awakening and the cultivation of the religious af- 
fections * should therefore be > first and chief aim to be had 


in view in preaching the G 


In all This, aS set forth n thie aiscourse hef re wus, th ere is so 
much which ts true and exee , that we are reluctant to express 
our disagreement with much which our friend hus advanced. We 


have not space sufficient for a discussion of any one of the points 


brought into notice, and we can only specify the two principal mis- 


take Ss, as it seems to us, into which Mr. Peabody has fallen. We 
deny, in the first place, the existence of iny such infirmity as he 
attributes to the will, and we affirm that consciousness does not 
support his view. In the very instance which he cites, of one who 


said that it was ** not in his power to resist temptation,” we believe 
that the man meant only to speak strongly, not with literal truth, 


and that in his soul he felt that he had power and ought to exer- 
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cise it. We believe the preaching of repentance and obedience 
must begin with an appeal to the hearer’s conviction that he can 


say, ‘I will,’ and by that voluntary decision enter upon a new 





or a better life. Our second creat objection to Mr. Peabody’s 
view of the subject treated in this discourse is, that he bestows, or 
seems to bestow, on the affections exclusively the office of guiding 
and determining the will. The affections are of high, perhaps of 
primary importance in this connexion, but there are other influ- 


ences which address the will and induce a man to decide on his 


future course, which ought not to be overlooked nor undervalued. 
Surely Mr. Peabody would not say that “law and its sanctions” 
have no agency in bringing men to duty and to God; yet this ap- 
pears to be a fair conclusion from the manner in which he has 
spoken of the law on the one hand and the love of Jesus on the 
other, in his elucidation of his text, I can do all things through 


Christ which strengtheneth me.” 


Goop Works. A Sermon, preached at Lancaster, Sunday, Feb. 
5, 1843. By Edmund H. Sears, Minister of the First Congrega- 


tional Society in Lancaster. Boston. 1843. pp. 18, 12mo. 


Tuoven delivered in the common course of pulpit instruction, 
this is by no means a common sermon. We have read it with 
much more than usual satisfaction, and cannot but congratulate the 
people who have a teacher capable of expressing sound thought 
with so much vigour of language. In a note we are informed, that 
it * is the last of a series of sermons upon the three essentials to 
human salvation—faith, charity, and works.” Having previously 
spoken of the faith which is needed * to enlighten,” and the love, 
‘**to warm,” the preacher passes now to consider the ** works, mo- 
rals, righteousness, made equa ly essential not only to constitute a 
perfect man, but to qualify a moral and responsible being in any 
respect to receive the favour of his Creator.” By citations from 
the teachings of the New Testament he aims, first, * to place this 


? 


third great department of religion under the broad sanction and 


authority of revelation ;” and then proceeds to show that ‘it cer- 


tainly is not true, that the doctrines of the New Testament on this 
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subject are widely felt and acknowledged in society.” With cer- 
tain exceptions, ** it cannot be said that works form a part of the 
religion of the people.” ‘There is no widely received theology 
that makes them necessary as a logical deduction from its central 
| 


ote * # * 
doctrines 





entering as fully into a plan of human salvation 
as religious faith and experience.” Even in our own denomination 


“ ‘ 


we have not regarded them suflicienily as our religion ; they are 


what reiigion requires, aS We say; not those things in which reli- 


gion consists, and in which alone its spirit ever dwells.”” The reli- 
gion of the times, * the practical Christianity of this nineteenth 


century.” is examined. “ The religion of the times sits in the 


sanctuary and the cloister, mumbling her mysteries and reading 


over her ‘articles,’ breathing her sighs and groans in conference 


meetings and vestries; while wickedness stalks the streets, and 
politics is a game where men scramble for spoils, and business a 


conflict between sharp-eyed avarice and credulity and ignorance, 

which become her victims.” ‘“ It were worthy the pencil of the 

great Dramatist, to describe the beginning, the middle, and the end 
P e .]e 1] | ¢ } . . . ’ | © ar ¢ ¢ ¢ P ly 

of what is called a bargain; such a bargain as a man may drive 

and have the world call him honest ; honest indeed as seen in the 


} 


light of all the Christianity that is generally acknowledged. 66] 


have heard persons lament the divisions of the Church, and contro- 


versies about doctrines of no importance ; but | have often thought 


that the polemics of the religion of Mammon would make up a 


ipter in the voluminous history of human selfish- 


more pitiable chi | 


ness.” Again, “ it is demanded of religion in her own appropriate 


place, that she discourse more of things that relate to another world 


than to the realities of this. ** Such is the religion of society. 


+} 


* * * 7 do not wonder that strong and earnest men who cannot 


read the meaning and tendencies of God’s providence discuss the 
expediency of the church, the ministry, and the Sabbath. What 


wonder, when there are vast provinces of practical sin, on which 


their light is never turned in its full and awful blaze ; when the 
church clamours loudest about heresies, while cupidity becomes 
hoary under the shelter of her wings ; when avarice goes up from 
the wharves, the farms, and the work-shops of the land, to enjoy 


in her courts the raptures of devotion; when scandal comes from 


her private errands, to tell her religious experience 1n social assem- 
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blies.” ‘* We want a religion that shall follow us wherever we go, 
and lay her gentle and constraining hand upon us, and lead us in 


* * * 


right paths ; which shall go into the wide world, and take 


the disjointed members of society, put them together aright, and 
make them once more the very body of Christ ; * * a religion 
neither of the head alone, nor of the heart alone, nor of the hand 
alone, but of all together harmonized in one.” ‘* From Him who 
is Love and Truth and Power descendeth this religion to the chil- 
dren of men.” ‘ God grant that the day may hasten apace, and 
that a Christianity, which shall cover all the pursuits and interests 
of human life, shall reach the place of trade and labor, of study 
and amusement; shall make her presence felt at the polls, in the 


halls of legislation, and the homes of men, and rest upon the whole 


length and breadth of the land like a mantle woven of the sun- 
beams of heaven.” 

We have given in Mr. Sears’s own words the train of thought 
which is carried through the Sermon. As a picture of much of 
the religion of the times, we are forced to believe that his 
description is correct. ‘ There are multitudes of every name,” as 
he acknowledges, ‘‘ who see clearly the connexion of Christianity 
with affairs; but the tendencies are from, rather than towards, 
practical, equal, thorough goodness, which, while it fills the heart, 
encloses and pervades the life ; and we are glad that such pertinent 
and forcible words as are here given have been spoken and 


published. 





A Discourse on Moral Honesty. By Addison Brown. Brattle- 
boro’, February 12, 1843. Published by request. Brattleboro’. 


pp. 12, 12mo. 


Tuis is a plain and useful discourse, which, as it has been re- 
published in one of our religious journals, most of our readers 
have probably seen. Mr. Brown “proposes to speak of moral 
honesty ; to define what it is; to show its necessity as a part of 
true religion, and its importance to the welfare of society.” True 
religion, or the Christian character, is composed of two elements 


—piety and morality, “ referred to in the text (1 Tim. ii, 2) under 
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, 


the names godliness and honesty.” ‘ Morality includes honesty.’ 
After describing this virtue, which ** descends into the inward man” 
as well as belongs to his outward actions, Mr. Brown shows, that it 


“ 


* is essential to the acce ptable worsh p of God,” that it is indis- 
pensable to the Christian character,” alike in its conscious reality, 
and for the impression it may make on others, and that * it lies at 


oh) 


the very foundation of society. The sermon is suited to do good 


in these ‘trying times for us all in regard to pecuniary matters.” 


Tue Works or Wittiam E. Crannine, D. D. First complete 
American Edition, with an Introduction. Vol. VI. Boston: J. 
Munroe & Co. 1843. pp. 420, 12mo. 


Tus volume is an addition to the collection of Dr. Channing’s 
writings which was published in this country a year or two ago, 
after the Glasgow edition, and contains the works which appeared 
subsequently, viz., the tract on Emancipation; the Discourse on 
Rev. Dr. Tuckerman; the Address delivered before the Mercantile 
Library Company of Philadelphia; the Discourse on the Church; 
both Parts of the “ Duty of the Free States;” and the Address 
delivered at Lenox. It is printed in the same clear and elegant style 
as the other volumes, and together with them is now furnished at a 


price which brings it within reach of most purchasers of books. 





Rercections iN Retirement. By Author of “Pious Thoughts.” 
Second Ed. Boston: 8. G. Simpkins. 1843. pp. 120, 18mo. 


Tuts little work is from the pen of one who has been confined 
by illness for twelve years, during which her thoughts have been 
turned upon the ways and will of God. The first edition was 
published some years since, but in the present some new matter 
has been substituted for a part of the former volume. It now con- 
tains reflections, prayers, and hymns, such as might be suggested 
to a Christian sufferer looking out upon nature and the world from 
her sick chamber. Many a reader may find here familiar, but 
profitable instruction. 
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Depication at Rocuester, N. Y.—On Thursday, March 9, 1843, 
the house of worship erected during the last six months by the Unita- 
rians of Rochester, with the assistance of their brethren at the East, 
was dedicated to the service of Almighty God. The order ef exercises 
was as follows:—Anthem, by the choir; Introductory Prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Storer of Syracuse; Selections from Scripture, by Mr. Rufus Ellis, 
the officiating pastor of the Society; Prayer of Dedication, by Rev. Mr. 
Hosmer of Buffulo; Hymn of Dedication ; Sermon of Dedication, by 
Rev. Mr. Storer; Concluding Prayer, by Mr. Ellis; Hymn ; Benediction. 

Mr. Storer took his text from Psalm xciii. 5: “ Holiness becometh thine 
house.” We have come together, he said, for the first time in this 
house of worship; it is proper therefore that we should say to what ob- 
ject we intend to devote it. And what better declaration can be made 
than is suggested by our text? We devote this house to “ holiness”—the 
better establishment of holiness. But this statement is general. The piety 
which seems desirable to one does not recommend itself to another. 
It may be asked, what character we hope to give to our worship and 
service? The reply is,—generally again—they ought to be intelligent 
and fervent. Now to be intelligent worshippers and servants of the 
Most High God, we must have learned something about his nature, his 
character, and the offerings which are acceptable in his sight. We have 
inquired accordingly, and we find that He is One—simply, and without 
equivocation of any sort, One,—thus teach nature, the soul, and Scrip- 
ture; that he is not, in any sense, imperfect,—even in the respect of a 
conflict of his glorious attributes—he is Justice, he is also Mercy; that 
he does not require arbitrary sacrifices, but delights in the obedience of 
his children, and is pleased when they maintain good works. Thus far, 
as we believe, the field has been explored. But we would know more, 
and to this end we must have liberty—freedom from creeds—liberty to 
obey God, as manifested in his word. Mr. Storer developed very con- 
cisely, yet fully, the argument for the divine Unity, in its various branches, 
and contrasted the human doctrine of the Saviour’s deity with the 
Scriptural doctrine of Christ the Mediator. In passing he took occa- 
sion to notice, in a dispassionate manner, the prevailing views upon 
the different topics discussed. But worship and service must be fer- 
vent,—and what is best fitted to promote fervor? The agent appointed 
of God is the truth. Men are irreligious and immoral, because they do 
not know the truth that makes us free. Mr. Storer closed with an ad- 
32 
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dress to the congregation, adapted to encourage them to a faithful per- 
formance of their duty during that day of small things, which now, as 
they trust, is fust drawing to a close. 

The prospects of the Society in Rochester are now very flattering. 
In times past two unsuccessful attempts have been made to secure per- 
manent religious services for Unitarians in that city. These failures 
were in neither instance attributable to any want of exertion on the 
part of the society. Now, there can be hardly any doubt thata firm foot- 
hold has been secured for Liberal Christianity. ‘Thanks to the kind as- 
sistance of their friends at the East, the Unitarians in Rochester have 
been enabled to erect a building beautitul though plain, and even ina 
community where the prevailing faith has a deep and stronghold may 
look forward with contidence to the day when this building will be filled 
with worshippers. ‘The house on the day of dedication was well filled, 
and the audience manifested a deep interest in the services. In the 
evening Rey. Mr. Hosmer preached to a respectable congregation, from 
the text, “If thou wouldest enter into life, keep the commandments.” 
On the Sunday following the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper were administered. 

The house is of brick. The internal arrangements and finish have 
been much admired. It is provided with a singing gallery, and con- 
tains comfortable seats for trom 450 to 500 persons. Thirty-six “ slips” 
have already been sold or rented, aud many more will without doubt 
soon be taken. The whole number is sixty-eight. 

The 9th of March was a happy day tor the Unitarians of Rochester ; 
and they had only to regret, that on account of the obstruction of the 
railroad their friends in Buffalo, who were deeply interested in the 


occasion, were unable to be with them. 


Society FOR THE Promotion or THEoLoGicaL Epucation.—The 
annual meeting of this Society was held on Thursday, March 16, 1843, 
at which time the following officers were chosen, viz. Hon. Leverett 
Saltonstall, President ; Rev. Alexander Young, Secretary ; George B. Em- 
erson, Esq. Treasurer; Samuel May, Esq., Hon. James Savage, Rev. 
Francis Parkman, D. D., Rey. F. W. P. Greenwood, D. D., Rev. Ezra 8. 
Gannett, Rev. George Putnam, Directors. Hon. James Savage and 
Samuel May, Esq. were chosen a Committee to confer with the Com- 
mittees to be raised by the Evangelical Missionary Society, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and the contributors to a certain fund raised 
for Domestic Missions and other purposes, and to co-operate with them 
in the appropriation of the same. 
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Missionary Commitrtre.—The Committee of Eighty, who were ap- 
pointed to collect subscriptions fur missionary and other purposes, held 
a meeting at the Berry Street Vestry on Wednesday, March 22, 1843. 
Mr. Fairbanks, chairman of the sub-committee, reported that the 
amount already received exceeded $3150; viz. from the Purchase 
Street congregation in Boston, S860,78: from the Federal Street con- 
gation in Boston, $1172; from the congregation worshipping in Amory 
Hall, Boston, $331; from the New South congregation in Boston, 
£700; from the congregation in Keene, N. H., $48,18; from two in- 
dividuals.—one 825, the other 820. The incidental expenses—tor 
printing Reports, preaching in behalf of the contemplated objects by 
Rey. Mr. Eliot, holding public meetings, &c., had amounted to nearly 
#250. The Committee then proceeded to elect three persons who, to- 
gether with those appointed by the Executive Committees of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Evangelical Missionary Society, 
and the Society for promoting ‘Theological Education, should constitute 
the Executive Board, whose duty it is “to distribute or expend an- 
nually the sums collected ” by the large Committee. Messrs. Stephen 
Fairbanks, Henry B. Rogers, and Nathaniel H. Emmons were chosen, 
On the part of the American Unitarian Association, previously, Rev. 
Charles Briggs and Rev. George E. Ellis had been appointed; on the 
part of the Evangelical Missionary Society, Rev. Chandler Robbins and 
Mr. Nathaniel Thayer; on the part of the Society for the Promotion of 
Theological Education, Samuel May Esq. and Hon. James Savage. 

The Executive Board thus constituted met on Monday, March 27, 
and proceeded to organize themselves by the choice of Hon. Stephen 
Fairbanks as Chairman, and Mr. N. H. Emmons as Secretary. After 
which they voted to distribute, of the money then in their hands, the 
following sums, viz., to the Evangelical Missionary Society $600; to 
the Society for the Promotion of Theological Education S600; to the 
American Unitarian Association $1472. The balance was, by the 
terins of subscription, specifically appropriated. 

It is hoped that other congregations will make their subscriptions 
soon, and transmit them to the Chairman of the Committee. It will 
be seen that nearly a third part of the contemplated amount of annual 
subscription has been raised in five congregations, only one of which is 
out of Boston. It our other congregations should contribute with the 
same liberality, the whole sum which was proposed at the commence- 
ment of the enterprise will be easily collected. Of the amount already 
received, a small part fell under the head of donations, a considerable 
portion appeared as a subscription for one year, and the residue was in 
the form of an annual subscription for five years, which, we hope, will 


be the form that future subscriptions will take. 
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Cuierican Inrecyigence.—Under this title, we hope to bring together 
information, some part of which at least shall be new to our readers. 

A member of the Board of Trustees of the “Church of the Messiah” in 
New York, writing to his friend in this city at a recent date, says, “I re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Dewey, a few days ago, highly encouraging. 
He writes that his health is greatly improved, and gives encouragement 
of returning to resume his full duties by the first of September next.”— 
Rev. Mr. Huntixeron of Boston received an invitation to become col- 
league pastor with Dr. Dewey, but after due consideration declined it, 
deeming it rather his duty to remain with the Society over which he had 
been recently ordained. This Society has gained a large increase of 
members since Mr. Huntington’s settlement, and is ina sound and pros- 
perous condition.—Rev. Mr. Muzzry of Cambridgeport has been com- 
pelled, by the loss of health occasioned by the variety and intensity ot 
his occupations, to ask leave of absence from his people for a tew 
mouths, and is now ou lis way to Europe, where he expects to spend 
the summer and autumu.—Rev. Dr. Greenwoopn of this city, who bas 
for months been unable even to attend public worship, can still ouly 
leave his house to ride, but is less feeble than at the commencement of 
the winter. The King’s Chapel congregation contemplate settling a 
colleague with Dr. Greenwood.—Rev. Dr. Ware Jr. who lias been re- 
siding at Framingham since his removal trom Cambridge, though better 
than when he resigned his professorship, is still unable to resume any 
active duties of a professional kind.—Rev. Mr. Pierreonr of Boston, 
the questions lu controversy between whom and the Proprietors of 
the Hollis Street meeting-house were two years ago submitted to an 
Ecclesiastical Council, hus instituted a suit in law against the said Pro- 
prietors for the recovery ol salary due to him since the date of their 
vote to raise ho money for this purpose. The suit was entered the last 
November, and will come on for trial before the Supreme Court in dus 
course of business, either this spring, or at the next October term. 
Rev. Mr. Suackrorp of South Boston, on account of ill health, has 
requested his people to relieve him by the choice ot a successor.—Rey. 
Mr. Simmons of Waltham has asked a dismission from lis Society, that 
he may take a year of rest irom the duties to which he has coufined 
himself since his settlement.—Rev. Mr. Jones of Brighton has asked 
and received a distmission from his people.—As also Rey. Mr. Lorp of 
Southboro’.—Mr. Rufus Exuis of Rochester, N. Y. accepted, some time 
since, the invitation of the Unitarian Chureh and Society in North- 
armpton to become their minister, at the close of the engagement which 
he made with the people at Rochester, to remain with them one year. 
—Rev. Mr. Gannett of Cambridge has accepted a similar invitation 


from the Congregational Society at South Natick, and commences his 
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ministry among them with the present month.—Mr. J. C. Nicnots has 
accepted an invitation to settle at Saco, Me; Mr. C. R. Pope, a like in- 
vitation from Kingston; and Mr. J. F. W. Ware, from Fall River. 
These three gentlemen belouged to the class which graduated from the 
Theological School at Cambridge last July, seven of which class have 
now been invited to take charge of congregations.—Rev. Mr. ALLEN of 
Bolton has requested his people to hear candidates with a view to the 
settlement of a colleague, and they have acceded to his request, 
—Rev. Warren Buxtrox, who has been lecturing the past winter 
on Edueation, las fixed his residence at Salem, where lhe has made ar- 
rangements for opening a private school for young ladies; he does not, 
however, intend to relinquish preaching.—Rev. H. F. Epes, late of 
Nantucket, has made arrangements for a school of a similar character 
at Plymouth, without meaning however to quit his profession.—Rev. 
W. H. Caannine, formerly of Cineinnati, has commenced the forma- 
tion of a Free Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., and another in the city of 
New York.—Rey. Mr. Brooks of Newport R. L has been preaching, 
since the Ist of January, to the Unitarian Society in Mobile, Ala., while 
his pulpit is supplied by Rev. Mr. Sirseer, who lately resigned the 
charge of the congregation at Walpole, N. H.—Rev. Mr. More of Bos- 
ton went to Savannah, Geo. a few weeks since, in compliance with a 
vote of the Committee of the American Unitarian Association founded 
on a request from the Unitarian Society at Savannah that they would 
send them a minister, but upon his arrival he was informed that on ac- 
count of suspicions which were entertained respecting his connexion 
with the subject of Abolitionism it was deemed best that he should not 
preach to them, and he was unceremoniously allowed to return home 
at the expense of the Association whose officers had, as they supposed, 
made the best possible provision for the supply of the Savannah pulpit. 


We have never known a more pregnant example of the jealousy 





as 
injurious to themselves as uliytist to others—with which the people of 
the Southern States guard their “peculiar institutions.” Mr, Dexter 
Crarp, who left the Theological School last summer, has since gone to 
fill the vacancy at Savannah. 

It appears that the congregations in South Boston, Waltham, 
Brighton, Southboro’, Rochester, N. Y., Bolton, Nantucket, and Walpole, 
N. H. are, or will soon be, desirous to hear candidates for settlement. 
Watertown is also vacant, in consequence of Dr. Francis’s removal to 
Cambridge; ‘Taunton, from Mr. Bigelow’s resignation and subsequent 
installation at Danvers; Nashua, N. H., from Mr. Osgood’s removal to 
Providence, R. I.; Deerfield, where a successor has not yet been ob- 
tained to the late Mr. Parkhurst; Jamaica Plain, (Roxbury,) where Dr. 
Gray in this month closes a half-century since his ordination, and 
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wishes to relinquish the duties which he resumed after the death of Mr. 
Whitney; Lyun, in consequence of the death of Mr. Swett; Groton, 
from the more recent death of Mr. Wells, of whom we hope to take 
the notice which was due to his modest but singular excellence, in our 
next number: Lexington, and East Lexington, where the difficulties 
created by a ministerial fund, given to the old society when the whole 
town constituted but one parish, have prevented and may yet longer 
delay the establishment of a permanent ministry in either place; and 
other congregations, which might be mentioned, but which we omit be- 
cause they are not at present in a state to support the ministry without 
assistance from abroad. Of this latter description there are many con- 
gregations, both in New England, and in other States, particularly at 


the West. 


AcricutturaL Misstox.—In a Note appended to an Address de- 
livered by Rev. Henry Colman before an Agricultural Society in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., we find the following announcement, which will be inter- 
esting to many of our readers. Mr. Colman has resided in Rochester 
the last year, and had charge of an Agricultural paper published in that 
place. He intends to embark for Europe, as we understand, on the 6th 
inst., and subseriptions for his Reports may meanwhile be entered with 
Messrs. Little & Brown of this city. 


“Several gentlemen, interested in the advancement of Agricultural 
science and improvemeut and of Rural education, have proposed to 
Mr. Henry Colman, late Commissioner of Agricultural Survey of Mas- 
sachusetts, to visit Europe for these objects. The plan is tor him to 
spend a year in England in the examination of the Husbandry and Ru- 
ral Economy of that country, and a year on the Continent in the exami- 
nation of French, Flemish, Swiss and German Husbandry, and es- 
pecially the Agricultural or Manual Labor Schools and the Experimental 
Farms. It is thought that such an examination, as yet never undertaken 
by an American, might, if well conducted, essentially conduce to the 
advancement of agricultural knowledge aud improvement in this coun- 
try; and especially serve the cause of rural and practical education, 
which is now exciting great interest throughout the United States. The 
general plan of the Survey will conform to Mr. Colman’s Survey of the 
Agriculture of Massachusetts. 

It is proposed to publish his reports in successive numbers. The first 
number is expected to appear by the first of January, 1244, and sooner 
if practicable. The rest of the numbers will follow in convenient suc- 
cession at intervals of two or three months. The whole work will be 
comprised in eight, or at most ten, numbers of at least 100 pages each, 
handsemely printed in octavo form, stitched and covered, and embel- 
lished with necessary and useful drawings and engravings, title pages 
and index. The cost will be 50 cents each number to subscribers, 
Gentlemen who subscribe are understood as subscribing for the whole 


w ork 
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Lavy Hewcey’s Cuangiry.—This bequest, in the management or ben- 
efits of which, after a long course of litigation in suecessive Courts, the 
English Unitarians were declared to be disqualified from having any 
participation, (.Wiscellany vii. 241—244) has already become a source of 
contention between other partes. ‘The persous who laboured so hard 
to get the fund out of Unitarian hands are not likely to retain it, exelu- 
sively at least, in theirown. ‘The Independents elainied the property 
as theirs, and supposed they had received a decree in their favor; but 
it seems that the decision of the Vice-Chancellor and Chancellor, af- 
firmed by the House of Lords, went no farther than to determine who 
were not—not who were—the proper guardians or beneficiaries of the 
Trust. “The relators,’ or prosecutors, in the original case, “ were 
proceeding to nominate new trustees out of their own body, when cer- 
tain individuals representing themselves to be ministers of the Presby- 
tery of the northwest of England, and another class of persons purport- 
ing to represent the orthodox Presbyterian Dissenters in the north of 
England, presented two petitions to Lord Cottenham, praying that they 
might be permitted to go in before the Master, and watch the proceed- 
ings and propose a scheme, and submit the names of persons to fill the 
office of trustees.” The order was granted, and hence arose the suit 
which has been brought in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, before Sir L. 
Shadwell, and which we find thus described. 

* The administration of the extensive charity known as “ Lady Hew- 
ley’s Charity,” has again become the subject of a grave and impor- 
tant argument, in which the whole historical and sectarian contro- 
versy involved in the merits of the case appears likely to be again de- 
bated between members of the Kirk of Scotland, the Secession Church, 
and the Independent Protestant Dissenters of England, who severally 
claim to be entitled to the administration of the charity and to partici- 
pate in its benefits. It has been determined by the highest authority 
that under the term, “ godly preachers of Christ’s holy Gospel,” the Uni- 
tarian is entirely excluded from any share in the charity: the Master 
has now reported to the Court that the administration of the charity 
should be committed to seven trustees, two of whom should be selected 
trom members of the Kirk of Scotland, two from the Secession Church, 
and the other three from the body of Independent English Dissenters ; 
and the question now raised upon three petitions virtually is, whether 
so large a share in the government of the charity should be given to in- 
dividuals subject to a foreign church, who might, by uniting their power 
over the administration of the charity, obtain a majority in the trustee- 
ship, and effect an absolute transfer of the whole benefit of the charity 
to Scotland.” 

The counsel on behalf of the Independent Dissenters showed, 

“From the evidence of Dr. Mattheson, given in 1836, what were 
the comparative numbers of the parties now contending for a partici- 
pation in the benefits of the charity. From this evidence it appeared 
that the body of Independent Protestant English Dissenting minis- 
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ters, on whose behalf the information was filed, in the northern 
district, over which the benefits of the charity extended, was upwards 
of 3000 in number, while the individuals in the same district who were 
ministers of the Kirk of Scotland were 59, and those belonging to the 
Secession Church only 40.” 

On the other hand it was claimed, that “ the accidental predominance 
of numbers” had nothing to do with the question ; and that neither had 
“the Seceders who had petitioned any connexion except in unity of 
faith with the United Secession Church of Scotland.” nor were “the 
orthodox Presbyterian Dissenters who had also petitioned any farther 
identified or connected with the Establishment of Scotland than holding 
a communion of faith and general system of church government with 
her, but deriving no emolument from, and subject to none of her control.” 

Our readers would feel little interest, though they might find enter- 
tainment, in the arguments of the several parties. The Court deferred a 


decision till after a more careful examination of the merits of the case. 


Intsu Unrrartans.—In a late number (.Wiscellany viii. 128) we noticed 
the decision of the Irish Court of Chancery, excluding Unitarians of the 
South of Ireland from the benefit of certain trust funds which they had 
enjoyed for many years. From a paragraph in the Bible Christian 
it appears that similar proceedings have been productive of like re- 
sults in the North of Ireland, in depriving Unitarians of church pro- 
perty which they had held for a long period. We admire the spirit 
which the members of the deprived congregation manifested, in the 
erection of another house of worship in a single week. 


“In consequence of the recent decision of the Court of Exchequer, 
the congregation occupying the Killinchy Presbyterian meeting-louse 
for nearly one hundred and filty years, have been compe lled to quit it, 
and to construct a temporary wooden building for their accommodation, 
until they can procure means of erecting a suitable edifice. This place 
of worship was opened on Sunday, 29th January, and a most eloquent 
and impressive sermon was preached on the eccasion by the Rey. Dr. 
Montgomery. The collection, which was made to defray the expense 
incurred in the formation of the new structure, amounted to upwards 
of seventy pounds. A great many gentlemen were present—among 
whom were many Orthodox Presbyterians and Roman Catholies—-from 
Belfast, and the towns in the neighborhood of Killinchy. A number of 
the respectable Unitarian farmers residing in the district entertained, at 
dinner-parties, many of the strangers who had come from a distance. 
The building, which is capable of accommodating seven hundred persons, 
was erected in one week; a fact which is attributable to the enthusias- 
tic exertions of the congregation. Several donations were received 
from members of the established and other churches, who were unable 
to attend.” 








